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ABSTRACT 

\ The proceedings are presented from a 1983 . 

vqongressional hearing on the reauthorization ot the Education of the 

^Handicapped Act .Amendment of 1984. The first section presents H.R.y 
3435 which includes new. features on such topics- as Vaxpansion of the 
State Implementation Grant program, emphasis on technical assistance 
in ^he education of deaf-blind studerits,^ and establishment of the 
Ifational Advisory Committee on' the Educa.tion of Handicapped Childre,n 

vAlso- presented are statements of federal officials and statements, 
letters,* and supplemental materials from professionals, elected • 

^officials, and organizations (such as United Cerebral Palsy 
Association, American Speech Language Hearii^ Association, and the 
Council for Exceptional Children). (CL) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1983 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee ON S]^lect<.Ed,u(5^tion, 

COMMITTbE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, \ 

Washington, TaC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., iri room 
-^2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Austin J. Murphy 
(cisairman of the subcommittee) presif^ing,^ " , 

. ■Mevhhev% present:. Representatives Murphy, Williams, anfl bart- 
lett 

Also present: Cheryl Kinsey, professional Staff member, Tanya 
Rahall, staff assistant; Pat Morrissey,- legislative associate; and 
M-^ry Jane Fiske, senior legislative associate. 

Mr. Murphy. Good morning. The hearing will come to order. My 
preceding remarks I will just insert into thy record. . 

4The opening statement of Chairman^Murphy follows: | / 

Opening Statement of Austin J. Murp^ a Representative in Congress From 
THE State i)f Pknnsyi,vania and CHAiitMi^ oe the SuricoMMirrEE on Select 
'/ Education ' / 

The hearing will now come to order. • . u i j 

I would like to take this opportunity to welcome all of the witnesses here today as 
the Subcommittee on Select Education examines H,R 3435. a bill to reauthorize the 
discHtionary pPbcrams under the Education of the Handicapped Act through fiscal 

^'^Mal^'^of you ire probably moet familiar with Part B of the Education of the 
Handicapped aA, more commonly known as Public Law 94-142 or the Eduoatioft-^ 
for All Handii^pped Children Act. This is the state /ormuTa grant* portion of the 
Act and it has a^rmament authorization. The discretionary programs we are ex- 
amining today art- a oritical sourqe of support to the educational and related serv- 
ices provided to nearly .4 jniUion handicapped children under Public Law yi-w-i. 
They provide grant* to 'state ahd local education agencies, either-public agenci^es, pri- 
vate nonprofit organi<uitionB and institutions -of higher-education, io support a varie- 
ty of research, training and model project activities. 

These discretionary programs were originally slated to expire on September Jl, 
but were automatically extended for one additional year by the General Mu- 
cation Provisions Atft (GEPA). . "c , i 

A similar bill. S U141, passed the Senate on June 27, 198.1 It expands the Eval- 
uation" .section of the AM to require the Secretary of Education to obtain specific 
data from the states on a regular basis, conduct several evaluation studies and pro- 
vide this information to Congress in the Annual Report. In addition, this ftll au- 
thorizes a model demonstration program to determine exqmplary practices in -meet- 
InK the educational nepda of secondary, transitional and ^fostsecondary handicappeU 
students which may be roplicated across l^e country 



Both i)\ those in/tialjvcs have been incorporated into the H.R. which (con- 

tains scvoral now features: 'j:^ 

M) it establishes the National Advisory ('ommiitee on the Education of Handi- 
capped C'hildren; 

i2\ it expands the currently existing Slate Implementation Grant program under 
Karly Childhood Project.s to enable states to receive. a grant to plan, develop orTm- 

• plement a comprehensive 8er\'ice delivery system for handicapped children from 
birth to five years of age; 

it emph ./Zes technical osfjfHlance to aUiie and local education agencies in the 
.provision of Hucational and related services to deaf-blind children with particular 
attention to transitional programs ffw deaf»blind youth who are ex'iting or preparing 

* to exit the e^ucatiortaf'^system; 
(4) it recognizes the imp>ortance of parent training through a provision requiring 

the Regional Resource Conters_t(i assist in these efforts and through a provision in 
Part D of the Aft requiring tHeDepartment of Education to hol4 a separi».te grant 
comfx^tition for private nomprofit organizations for thij purpose; and 
, ^ , it includes new language ur-^er the Research section of the Act which focuses 

on the development of new- and improved techlhiques for teaching handicapped chil- 
dren. < . 

For our first panel of witnesses today. I am pleased to welcome Mrs. Madeleine 
Will. Assistant Secrettiry for'Spe^Qial Education and Rehabilitative Services, U.S. De- 
partment of Education, on her first appearance before the Sutkommittee. 

Mr^. Will, win ^'^u pleaseuntroduce those persons accompanying vou and then 
yoiuftay i?cgin. 

[Text of H,R. 3435 follows:] 

|H K 'M'Ah, !l>^th Conn . Ixl scsh ) " 

A BILL To revise and extend the Education of the Handicapped Act, and for other 
I purfxjses 1 

* fie it enacted hy the Senate and Houae of Representatives of the United States of 
^America in Con^r^ss .assembled. That this Act may be cited as the "Education of the 
Handicapped Act Anjendmentb of li)H4". 

DKKINl'HONS 

Skc. 2. Section f)02 of the EdOcafion of the P'hmdicapped Act Uiereinafter in this 
Act /eferred to as^'*the Act'*) is amended— ■ „■ 

( 1 Mn paragraph ( D— ^ ' » ■ 

(A) by striking out "seriously emotionally disturbed." ar'.d inserting in 
lieu thereof "behavioral ly disordered"; and 
^(B) by inserting "or language" after "spetich"; 

• 2)'t)y striking out paragraph (2); 
In paragrapt^ (.S) by inserting "the Education of ^ifter "Committee on"; 

(4) in paragraph U\),hy amending such paragraph to read as follows: 
"((3) The term "State ' means any of ihv several States, the District of Colum- 
^ bia. the C bmrTwn wealth^ *of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Lslands, Ouam. American 
Samoa, the ■Northern Mariana Islands, or the Trust Territory o£ the Prfcific Is- 
lands."; . , ^ • ^ 
(r>) in parhi^raph (M) by striking out '''Health, Education, ntili Welf;ire" and 
' inserting in lieu thereof "Mucntion"; , 

• Ji) in pj^iragraph (10) hy inf^erlin^^ "educational" after "unicjue"; 
' t?) by inserting "(a)"^ after "f>()2"; and 

i>i) h\ inserting at the end of such section a new subsection (bi as follows; 
"'bJ Fof purposes of part C of this title, 'handicapped youth' means any handi- 
capped child las defmed in section l>{)2(a)(l)) who— 
"tn is twelve years of age or older; or* 
"ili) IS enrolled in the sevonth or higher grade in school " 

DKSIC.NATION OK THK A(;KN(*Y KOK SPKC^IAI. KOI'CATION 

Skc 'A I a.' S<*clion (H).'^ of the Act is amend^'d to read as follows: 

"OKKH'K'OK yVKClAL KOrCATION PR0(;HAMS 

Ski/ ^>fl'> 'a) Therb bhall be. within the Office of Special Education ar\d Rehahi Illa- 
tive Ser-vices in the nepartrneril of Education, an ()n"ice of S[)ecial Education I^ro- 



m-ams whic\i shall hr the pniu ipal ifKCncy in the Department fhr administer^! and 
carryinj; cut this Act and olhcr proj^rams and activities concvrninn the edik-ation 
■ and trainint; of the handicapped. , ,, u u j j u ' n,.,„„t. 

••(bKltThe ofhce established under subsection (ai shall be headed by a Deputy. A>- 
sistant Si^cretaiv who shall be selected by the Secretary and shall reppn directly to 
the Assistant Secr*-tnry for Special Education jind Rehabilitative Services. The posi- 
tion of^IX'putv Assistant Secretary shall be in Krade GS- IK of the Gt.neral &;hedule r 
under section r,Uhi of title 5, United States Code, and shall b<- a Senior Executive 
Si'-vice position for the purposes of section ^)i;52(aK2i of such tit^e. • 

■V2i In addition to such Deputy Assistant Secretary, there shall be estabhshed in 
'such ofT.ce not les,s than six position^ for ixtso.'.h to assist the Beputy. Assistant Sec- 
retary. inoludinK the (wsition of the A.^sociate l>puty Assistant Secretary. Each 
such.'fwsition shall be- in Knuie'GS-ir. of the General Schedule under section ,-.l()4 o 
title n, United States Code, and fJhall be a merit pay position for the purposes of 
seetion'.ViniibXl I of such title'.". ,. , • j 

(hi Tlie'Act is amended by striking out 'Gommissioner wherever it appears and 
inst-rtinn in lieu thereof "Secretary". 

AMKNDMKNTS WITH KK.SPKCT TO THK AUVISOKV COMMHTKH ON THK KDUC ATION OK 

HANDlCAPt'Kl) CHII.DRKN 

Skc I Section of the Acl is amended to read as>^ono>K^^ J • 

■ "riATlONAl. ADVISOKV COMMITIKE ON THE KtlllCATION OP HA^fflPAI'FKI) CHII.DRKN 

■'Sfc fSAI (a) The S«>cretary shall establish in the Department of Education a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on the Education of Handicapped Children. fnBistinK o 
nfurn members, appointed by the Secretjiry. Not Jess thati five such m^mbere shall 
bi-i)arents of handicapped children and the remainder shall be handicapped persons 
(itic'ludinK Rtudentsi, perTsdns affiliatwi with education, training, or research pro 
Kramt; for the b/>ndicapped, and those having demon.stratetl> a commitment to the 
education of handicapped children. . , • . , j r,u, 

"(biThe Advisory Committee s\}M review the administration and operation ol tne 
programs, authorized by this Act and other provisions of law administered by the 
St^-retarv with respect to handicapped children (including the effect of such pro- 
grams in improving the educational attainment of such children) and make reconi- 
mendatjons for the improvement of such programs. Such recommendations shall 
take into consideration experience gained under tjnis and other Federal programs 
for handicapM children and, to the extent appropriat^, exp'.nence gamed under 
otht'r public and private programs for handicapped children The Advisory Qommit- 
U'l' may make such recommendations to the Secretary as the ^^mmittee considers 
appropriate arid sh/.ll make an annua! report of it« rindings and recommendations 
to the Secretary not later than June .SO oS each year. The Secretary shall transmit 
each such reiwrt, together with comments and recommendations, to the- Congress. 

-Id' There are authorized to bo appropriated for thf* purposes of this section 
.■i;2IU( 0(10 for fiscal year IDHf), and for each of the two succeeding Fiscal years. . 

AMK.N1»MKNTS WITH [U.SI-KCr TO CHANTS FOR THK KKMOVAI. OK AKrHlTKCTl H AI. KAUKIKK.S 

Sp.r .'. Section tiOT of the Aft is amende' to read as follows: 

■\;KANTS von THK KKMOVAI in ^Hr^TKCri'KAt. HAUUn^US 

-Skc ()i)7 Ja> Tlu' Secrd^tarv Ls author ized to n\eko grants and to enter into cwixt- 
ativc aKH'enK'nt.s with Stato'educational agencies to assist sucli aj^encies i/i makinK 
tiranLs to l-^'al educational a^-encies or interniediafe educational units to pay part or 
all of the cost of altcrinj^ existing byiildinKs and equipment m accordanoe w i h 
standard^ p/'onuUgate<i under the Act approved August 12. UH,S (I\ihlic Uw .U)- 
ISOj. rdtUin^^ to nrchjtectLiral barriers. 

■lb) Vvi the purfX)H('S o[ carryin^^ out the provisions of this section, there are au- 
' thori/ed in be ap[)ropriated such sums as may be necessary/ 

UKtjriKKMKN'I^ KOU I'HI-:sr U I Hi N( i KK(;i'I.AT10NS 

SKi The Act IS amended bv insertin^^ after section (iOT the following ru-w sec 
m)n 

/ 



'SKr i;i)S ,a.) For purposes of (^omplyinK with section 4;nil)) of the Creneral Educa- 
lion [ rovimor<s Act v/uh respect to roKulations prome'|,mr(*d under this Act, the 'M) 
day penod.under such scuion shall be» !)0 days. 

''ihi The Secretary rnav not implement any, regulation prescribed pursuant to this 
Act which would procedurally or substantively lessen Oie protections provid^d to 
■m^te'^'^'^ children under this^ Act. as enftodied in regulatibns in effect on July 
ij<M. ^particularly as such protections relate lo parental consent to initial eval- 
uation or initial placement m special education, least rejitrictive environment relat- 
od services timelines, attendance of evaluation pt^rsonnel at lEF meojini/b t)r' qual- 
tications of personnel), exct^H to -the extent that nuih regulation reject's the clear 
and untK^uivocal intent of thHCongrej:,s ill le^i.'^lation. , 

The Secretary shall transmit a 6opy of any regulations promulgate\njndc>r 
this Act to the National Advisory Committee on the Education of the Handicapped 
concurrently with publication m the Federal Register ". - • ^ ^ . 

« 

PARTICIPATION OK HAN' DU'AITKD eHll.DRKN IN'I'I^UVATK Se>!OOm 

Skc. 7. S<'ction (ii;) of the Act is amended by inserting at the end' of such s^ction 
the lo^'owing -new subsection: ^ 

NdMl) If a- State educational agency is prohibited by h/{vTrom providint; for the 
participation m six'Cial programs of handicapped children enrolled in private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools a.s required by subst^ftion tht secretary shall 
wa.ve such reciuirement. and j^hall arrange tor 4l^e provision of services to such chil- 
dren through arrangements ivhich .shall be subject t6 fhe requi- merits of subsection 

"Ci) Per pupil oxptMiditures under this part for handicapped children rolled in 
pnvatp elementary and secotidary schf^ols. to the extvnt possible. shalU'qual and 
may not exceed {ht pupil ex{xmditures under this part for handicap^ children in 
the public schools of the State educational agency.". 

AMKNl)Ml:N'I>i RKl^TTNCi TO KV AIX'ATIf )N 

Skc S Jif'CtiiKi (Wh of the Act is amended to read as follows 

r 

"KVAI.I.'ATION 

"Skc-. Ills, .a) Thf Secretary shall directly or bv\rant. contract, or cooperative 
agreement; collect data and conduct studies, investigatious. and^evaluations- 

"(I) to asses.s progress in the implementation of this Act/the impact and the 
ettecliveneHs of Sttite and local efforta to provide free appropriate public educa- 
lion to all hc'Huiicapfjed children and youth; 'and 

"i:^) to provide Congress with information relevant to pfjlicymaking and pro- 
vide Federal, Slate, and. local educational agencies wilh infprmation relevant to 
program managertieat, administration, and effectiveness with restx'ct to such 
education ' 
'■«h' In carrying out the •resp<jn8ibilities under this section, the Secretary, on at 
least an annual basis, shall obtain data concerning programs and projects' ansisted 
under this Act. and under other Federal laws relating tc the education of handi- 
capjM'd^chi dren and youth, ^and such additional- information, from State and local 
eduralinnal agencies imi other appropriate sources, as is necessary for the imple- 
mentation of this Act including— . 

" Ml tht- num[)er handicapped children in each State receiving a free appro- 
priate public education <siK'cial education and related sersices) by disability cat- 
ego.y and by age group i.'i-.'), li-l^. I^^^IT, and \X '2\ K 

"iL^i the number of handicapped children in each State who are participating 
in ref.;ular educational progran.s. by disability category (consistent with the re- 
quirements of section (ilL^ioKB) and section r!l i(a« 1 XCHivn. and the numU-r of 
fiandicapped children in separate classes, separato schools or facilities, or public 
or private residential facilities, or wlu) have^been otherwise removed frdm tht^ 
regular education onvirorunent; . 

■■':^) the number of handicapped children exiting the educational system each 
year through program completion or otherwise, by disability category and age 
and anticipated services for the next vear; 

■ i-l) the amount of F^'deral. State, and local funds expended in each Stat<' spe- 
cifically (or special education and reUi^ted services (which rnay be based upon a 
sampling data f rom State agencies including State and' local educatKjnal 
at;encit»s:. 



•'(5) the number and type of pei*8onnel that are employed in the provision of 
sijecial^ education and related services to handicapped children, by disability etui- 
egory fterved.-and the <e0timat<»d number and type of additional {xjrsonnel by ditr- 
Ability category needed to adequately carry out the policy establislT^ by this 
Act; and' \, ^ • 

"(6j a deqcriptioh of the special education and related services needed tt> fully 
iniplement t-tte Act throughout each State, Including estinmtes of the number of 
. . handicapped children within eac{\ disability by age groiip 6-12, 13-17, and 
18-21) in ne<?d 6f improved serviccfs and the type of. progrkhns and services in 
need of improveniulnt, / . 
"(c) The Secretary shall, by grant, contract, or eooperatfve agreement, provide for 
evaluation studies to determine the impact*of this Act Each such evaluation shall 
.include, recommend a tions for improvement of the program? under this Act- -The Sec- 
letary shall, not later than July ^of each year, submit to the appropriate commit- 
tees pf each Hou^e of the Congress and p'.olish in ihe Federal H^-^gister proposed 
evaluation >prioritieB for review and comment. 

''(dXl) Npt later than one hundred and twenty days after the clbee ofeach fiscal 
year, thgt? Secretary sball' publish and disseminate an annual report on the progress 
being made toward the proviefto'n of a free appropriate public education to all handi- 
capped children and' youth. The amiual report is to be transmitted to the appropri- 
ate committees of each House of Congress and the National Advisory Committee on 
the Education of Handicapped Children, and published and disBeminated* in suffi- 
cient quantities to the education commu^iity at large and to other interested pfirties. 
"(2) The Secretary shall include in each annual report— 

'•(Ai ap index and summary of each evaluation activity and result* of studies 
conducted under subsection (c); 
"(B) a compilation and an^ily^is of data gathered under subsection (b); 
"(C) a description of findings and determinations resulting from monitoring 
reviews of State implementation' of part B ol this Act; 

"(D) an index of all current projects funded under parts C through F of this 
Act; 

' **(E) data reported under sections 621. 622, 623, 627, 634, 641, and (>f)3i 

'.*(F) an analysis and evaluation^ of the participation of liandicapped children 
, and youth in vocational education programs and services; 

"(G) an analysis and evaluation of the effectiveness of procedures undertaken 
by each State educational agency, local educational agency, and intermediate 
educational unit to ensure that handicapped children aod youth receive special 
education and related serviced in the least restrictive environment commensu- 
rate with .heir needs and to improve programs of ipstruction for handicapped 
children and youth in day or residential facilities; and 

. *'(H) any recommendations for change in the provisiops of this Act or any 
other Federal law providing support for the education of handicapped children 
and youth. 

"(e) There are authorized ta.oe appropriated $3,100,000 for fiscal year 1985, 
$3,270,000 for fiscal y^ear lOSfi/^nd $3,440,000 forTiBcal year 19K7 to carry out the 
provisions of this section.". * * 

AMKNDMKNTS KKLATING TO PI^ESCHOOL INCKNTIVK CJUANTS 

Skc. 9. Section 61(Ji£) of the Act irf amended by inserting ". and for providing sjx^- 
ciaT education and related services for handicapped children from birth to three 
yeafs of age" immediately lx»fore the period, 

AMKNUMKNl^ CONrKKNINT, CKNM'KKS AND HKRVICh:8 'IX) MKKTl' SI'IX.'IAI. NKKlJS OK TffK 

HANDICAPPKD 

SK( . 10. Part C of the Act is amended to read as follows: 
"Pakt CN-C'kntkks and Skrvicks to Mttrr Sm*iAi, Nkkus ok thk Handicappkd 

"REGIONAL RE30UKCh:S CENTKRS 

"Skc. ()2L la) The Secretary is authorixed to make grants to, or to erUer into con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements with, institutions of higher education, private non- 
profit organi'witions, State educational agencies, or combinations of such agencies 
and instituti/)ns (which combinations may indude one or more local educational 
agencies) v/ithin particular regions of the United States, to pay all or part of the 
cost of the establishment and ojx^ration of. regional resource centers. Each regional' 



roHourcc ccnU^r flhall provide consultation, technical assistance, and training to 
State educational ii^encieH (including comparable educational agencies and offices 
within the Department of Defenae and the Department of the Interior relating to 
educational programs and services for handicapped children and youth) and through 
such State agenciea to local educational agencies. Each center established or operat- 
ed under this section shall— 

"(1) assist in identifying and solvmg persistent problems in providing quality 
special education and r^elated »ervice« for handicapped children and youth; 

*'(2) iissist in developing, identifying, and replicating buccessful programs and 
practices which will improve special education and related services to handi- 
capped children and youth and their families; 

"(3) gather and disBeminate information to all State educational agencies 
within the region and coordinate activities with other centers assisted under 
this section and other relevant projects conducted by the Department of F/ducn- 
tion; and 

"(4) assist in the improvement of information dissemination to and training 
activities for professionals and parents of handicapped children. 
"(b) In determining'whether to approve an application for a project under this/sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall considei the need for such a center in the region to be 
st^rveil by the applicant and the capability of the applicanMo fulfill the responsibil- 
itit'S under subsection (a). 

"(c) Each regional resource center shall report a summary of ninterials produced 
or developi'd and. this information shall be mcluded in the annual report to Con- 
gress required under section f)18. 

/ "SKRVICES FOR DKAF-BMND CHILOKKN AND YOUTH 

y 

Skc. 'aKli The Secretarv is authorized to make grants to, or to enter into co- 
opiTative agreements or contractij with, public or nonprofit privat-e agencies, institu- 
tions, or organi/4itions to assist State educational agencies to— 

\ "I A) assure deaf-blind children and youth a fret^ appropriate public education 
pursuant to part B of this Act and preliminary transitional services; and 

"(B) make available to deaf-blind youth upon attaining the age of twenty-two, 
programs and services to facilitate their transition from educational to other 
s(x:ial services. 

"(2i A grant, coopi»rative agreement, or contract pursuant to paragraph (IxA) may 
bi" made only for programs providing (A) technical assistance to agencies, institu- 
tions, or organiziitions providing Educational services to deaf-blind children or 
youth; tB) preservice or inservice training to paraprofessionals, professionals, or re- 
lated services }x»rsorinel preparing to serve, or serving, deaf-blind children or youth; 
!C') replication of successful innovative approaches to providing educational or relat- 
ed services to deaf-blind children and youth; and (D) facilitation of parental involve- 
ment in the education of their deaf-blind children. Such programs may include— 
"U) the diagnosis and educational evaluation of children at risk of being certi- 
fied deaf-blind; 

"(ii) programs of adjustment, education, and orientation for deaf-blind chil- 
dren and youth; and 

"(iii) consultative, counseling, and training services for the laniilies of deaf- 
blind children. 

•i.M) A grant. ctK)peratvre agreement, or contract pursuant to paragraph (1KB) may 
be nuuie only Tor programs providing (A) tiN:hnical assistance to agencies, institu- 
tions, and organi'/^itions serving, or projxjsing to serve, deaf-blind Individuals who 
havf» attained age twenty-two years; (B) training or inservice training to paraprofes- 
siunals or prolessionals serving, or preparing to serve, such individuals; and ((*) as- 
sistance in the development or replication of successful innovative approaches to 
providing rehabilitative, semi^upervised, or independent living programs. 

■■(b) The Secretary is also authorizes! to enter into a limited number of cooi>erative 
agreenierU.s or contracts to establish and supiwrt rejfional programs for the provi- 
si<ui of technical assistance in the education of deaf-blind children. 

"ic» Programs supjX)rt<»d under this section shall report annually to the Secretary 
on the nunibers of deaf-blind children and youth, paraprofessionals and profesijion- 
ttls. and I'amily members directly serviced by each activity. The Secretary shall sum- 
mari/e this data for submission in the annual reix)rt rei^vired under section (JIS. 

"KAUI.^ KDl'CATION KOU HANDK*/ PPKD CHILDUKN 

"SKt' ia)^n '^he Sc'cretary is authori'M'd to arrange by contract, grant, or coop- 
(»rntive agreement with appropriate public agencies and private nonprofit orgariiza- 
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tloHB. for the dcvoldpmonl and opration of programs of experimental preschool and 
early education for liandicapf)ea children which the Secretary determines show 
promise* of promoting a (X)mprehenHive and strengthened approach to the special 
problems of such children. Such profjrams shall include activities and sen'ices de- 
signed to (1) facilitate the intellectual, emotional, physical, mental, social, and lan- 
guage development of such children; (2) encourage the participation of the parents 
of such children in the development and oix?ration of any such program; (3) acquaint 
the community to be served by any such program with the problems and potentirali- 
tiea of such children; and (4) demonstrate services in the least restrictive environ- 
ment taking advantage, is much as possible, of preschool programs serving nonhan- 
dicappt'd children. 

"(2) Programs authorised hy this subsection shall be coordinated with similar pro- 
grams in die schools operatc^d or supported by State or local educational agencies of 
the community to be served. 

"(H) As much as is feasible, such prognims shall be geographically dispersed 
throughout the Nation in urban as well as rural areas 

"(4) No arrangement pursuant to this subsection shall provide for the payment of 
more than 90 |x?r centum of the total annual costs of development, operation, and 
evaluation of any program. Non-Federal contributions may be in cash or in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including, but not limited to, plants equipment, and services. 

'•(bKl) Subject to paragraph (2), the Secrete.ry is authorize to make a grant to 
each State through the State educational agency or other State agency to assist 
such State agency in planning, developing, and implementing a comprehensive de- 
livery system for the provision of specia] education and related services to handi- 
capfx»d and other developmentally delayed children from birth through five years of 
"Ke. 

"(2) The Si^cretary shall make one of the following types of grants (authorized 
under paragraph (1)) to any State which submits an application which meets the 
requirements of this subsection: 

*'(A» Planninc; chant.— A grant not to exceea $75,000 per year for a maxi- 
mum of two years for the purpose of assessing needs within the State and estab- 
lishing a procedure and design for the development of a State plan which in- 
cludes pnrent participation and training of proie&sionals and others. 

"(B) Devkix>pmknt grant~A grant not to exceed $125,000 per year for a 
maximum of three years for the purpose of developing a comprehensive State 
plan, and gaining approval of this plan from the State Board of Education, the 
Commissioner of Education, or other designated ofHcial of the appropriate State 
agency. 

"(C) Implkmkntation grant,— a grant not to exceed $175,000 per year for a 
maximum of three years for the purpose of implementing and evaluating the 
comprehensive State plan, A State must apply for annual renewal of such 
grant, 

"(3) Kach State educational agency or other State agency desiring to receive a 
grant under this subsection shall submit an application at such time, in such 
manner, and accompanied by such information as the Secretary considers necessary. 
Each such application shall contain assurances and evidence that: 

"(A) The State agency receiving the grant will coordinate with other appro- 
priate State agencies (including the State educational agency) in carrying out 
the grant. 

"(B) The State plan will address the S'pecial education and related service 
ne<»ds of all handicapfx^d and developmentally delayed children from birth 
through live years of age v^ith special emphasis on children who are often not 
identified and children who are not now served. 

"(C) The State plan will be closely coordinated with child-find efforts under 
section iWZi'Did and with preschool incentive grant activities under section (JH) 
of this Act 

"l U The Secretary shall include in the nnnual reiwrt under section iWX of this Act 
the following: 

"(A) The States and State agencies receiving grants under th:.. subsection, the 
types of grants received, and waivers granted under pa rag rap li (5J. 

"iH) A descr iption of the dclivities in each State being undertaken through 
grants under this Hubsection. 

"(C) Beginning in 1!*S(», a description of the status of special education iind 
related servicers to handicapped nnd developmentally delayed ehildrer* fr{)ni 
birth throuf^h live years of age nncluding those receiving services througr. Head 
Start. Di'velopniental Disabilities Program. Crippled Children's Services. Mental 
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HtNilth/Montnl F<<Hardation Agency, and State child-development centers and 
private aKeiic'ieH under contract with local schools). 
Any Stiite participating in a ^ant program authorized by this subsection may 
request a waiver from the Secretary of aay fVdc^ral regulation which interferes with 
or otherwise obstructs achievement of the objectives of this subsection. The Secre- 
taiy is a<ithorized to grant such a waiver, or where such regulations are under the 
jut;isdiction of other executive agencies the Secretary may grant such a waiver in 
conjunction with any appropriate agency hetid. 

"(cXU Not more than 'AO per centum of the funds made available in any year for 
the purposes of this section may be used for purposes of subsection (bi. 

''{2) Not less than 10 per centum of the funds made available in any year for the 
purposes of subsection b) shall be available for the provision of training and techni- 
cal assistance to States preparinf? to receive or receiving grants under this section. 

"UtUSKARCH. INNOVATION, TRAINING, AND DISSKMIN ATION ACTIVITIES IN CONNKCTION 
WITH AND SERVICES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

"Sec. Uii The Secretary is authori/,ed to maM grants to, or to enter into con- 
tracts or co{)jx»rative agreements with such organisations or institutions, as are de- 
termined by the S<»cretary to be appropriate, consistent with the purposes of this 
part, for— 

"(1) researcli to identify and meet the full range of special needs of handi- 
cappi'd children and youth; 

'''.'J.\ the development or demonstration of new, or improvement^^ in existing, 
methods, approaches, or techniques which would contribute to the adjustment 
and education of handicapped children and youth; 

"uh.training.'of personnel for programs specifically designed for handicappi^d 
enildren (including payment of stipends for trainees and allowances for travel 
and other expenses for trainees and their dependents); and 

"(1) dissemination of materials and information about practices found effec- 
' t(ve in working with such children and youth. 

■'<bi In making grants and contract's under this section, the Secretary shall ensure 
that ihe activities funded under such granti; and contracts will be coordinated with 
siniil. r attivitii^s funded from grants and contracts under other sections of this Act. 

"ici In carrying out the provisions of this section the Secretary is authorized to 
address the needs of those with handicapping conditions of the greatest degree of 
scvertty. 



■"Sec. (i'Jfi. laKl' The Secretary is authorix.ed to make grants to or enter into con- 
tracts with Slate educational agencies, institutions of higher educa^^on, junior and 
c(»minunity colleges, vocational and technical institutions, and other appropriate 
nonprofit edu''ational agencies fjr the development, oiK^ration, evaluation, and dis- 
semination of specially designed model programs of p<jslsecondary, vocational, tech- 
nical, continuing, or adult education for handicapped individuals. 

'ilii in making grants or contracts en a comi>etitive basis under this section, the 
Seeri'lary shall give consideration to four regional centers for the deaf and to model 
programs for Individuals with handicapping conditions other than deafness— 

"I A) for developing and adapting programs of p^jstsecondary, vocational, tech- 
meal, continuing, or adult edi- ttion to meet the special needs of handicapped 
individuals; and 

"{]\) for prograpis that eootcimate. facilitate, and encourage e-'u^atlon of 
handi(.'api)ed individuals with their nonhandicapped peers. 

Of llie sums made available for programs under this section, not less than 
.<L\()n(i.n(MJ shall first be available for the four regional centers for the (\e'd(. 

"ib» For the purposes of this section the term handicapped individuals' means in- 
(lividuMls v.ho are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech or language im- 
paired, hard of hearing, deaf, speech or language impaired, visually handicapped, 
lu'haviorally disordered. orthopedicall> impaired, or other health impaired individ- 
uals, or Individuals v/ith specific learning disabilities who by reason thereof require 
speiial education and related services. 

'•.<K( ()N1)AKY KDITATIO.N ASM) TRANSITIONAL SERVICES FOR HANDICAPeED YOUTH 

"^vv. i\'J.^\ ta) The Secretary is authorized to make grants to, or enter into con- 
tracts with, institution.-- of higher education. State educational agencies, local edura- 
lional ageneie<. or other appropriate public and private nonprofit institutions or 
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aKencies (ir.cludinK the SUite job training co^ijiating councils and service delivery 
S adminiatrative entit^ies established lyi^pr the Job Training Partnership Act 

^^'*''''^H^^treaSer!°aind coordinate education, training, and related services for 
hendicnpped youth to aasist in the transitional process to postsecondary educa- 
tion, vocational training, competitive employment, continuing education, or 

"^"(2) rthnSate'tL l^nprovement and development of programs for secondary 
special education. ^ ■ • 

"(b) Projects assisted under this section may include— li„i„„ 
■-^ ''(1) developing strategies and tech; -ques for transition to independent Hying, 
v^tional training, postsecondary education, and competitive employment tor 
handicapped youth; . > ... 

"(2) establishing demonstration models for services and programs which em- 
phasize vocational training, 'transitional ser.'ices. dnd placement tor handi- 

^"^(^conducting demographic studies which provide information on the *um- 
bers. age levels, types of handicapping conditions, and services required for 
handicapped yorrh in n6ed of iran&itional programs; v f^r o^,. ' 

"(4) specially designed vocational programs to increase the potential tor com- 
petitive employment for handicapped youth; . jr .„^„lc 

"(5) research and development projects for exemplary service delivery models 
and the replicaMon and dissemination of successful models; . j ,. 

"(6) initiating ^collaborative models between educational agencies and adult 
service agencies, including vocational-rehabilitation. mental health mental re- 
tardation,'public employment, and emoloyerfl, which facilitate the planning and 
developing of transitiona: services for Tiandicapped yi.uth to postsecondary edu- 

• cation, vocational training, employment, continuing education, and adult serv- 

'^^(V) developing appropriate procedures for evaluating vocational training, 
placement, and transitional services for handicapped youth; 
> "(8) specially designed programs to provide more effective secondary school 
instruction in intemction of handicapped youth with nondisabled students de- 
velopment of positive self-image, improvement of social, communication, and in- 
dew lent living skills, and utilization o^ innovative and exemplary educational 
approaches to the needs ofsecondary school-level students; and „r 
"'9) establishing demonsti«tion and model programs which offer promise ot 
impro' ing secondary school education for handicapped youth inc udmg increas- 
ng'^sucSvi participation in academic. sociAl. cultural, f^h et.. cornmun ty^ 
and other aspects of the total school program, as well as activities related to the 
tcho^ proSam which encourage the involvement °f comn.un.ty resources (such 
as business, industry, labor, and cultural and civic groups) in expanding and en- 
riching such educational 'proK'^ams. , „ ,. . „„ 
"(c) For purposes of subsections (bXl) and (b)(2), if an applicant is not an educa- 
tiona agency such applicant shall collaborate with the State educational agency. 
" '"d ^Nem fSnded'under this section shall to the extent ^^PP^.^^IiP^^Ss u- 
the direct participation of handicapped students and the parents of handicapped stu- 
dents in the planning,'develor>ment. and implementation of such projects. 

"program evaluations 

"SEr (527. The Secretary shall conduct. eitli€r directly or by contract a thorough 
and continuing evaluation of the effectiveness of each program assisted under this 
Sart Results of the evaluations shall be analyzed and submitted to theaippropriato 
committees of each HoiTSe of Congress together .nth the annual report under sec 
tion ttl«. 

'"authokization or appropriations 

• "Sfc G2S (a) There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out the provisions 
of section ti21 $,0,700,000 for fiscal year 1985, $6,0u0,000 for fiscal year 198(,, anc. 

''•?S?ffere alratUrizK be appropriated to. carry out the provisions of section 
622 S13 000,000 for fiscal year 1985, and for each of the two succeeding fiscal years. 

c) There are authorized to bi appropriated to carry out the provisions of Becuon 
62:3. $20,000,000 for fiscal yetir l985, $'27,100,000 for fiscal year 198t., and S28„300,000 
for fiscal year 1987. 
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»r<> art* authorized to be appropriated to carry out •» orovisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of Ht'ctKin ()2.^ $:i()().()a(),aOO for fiscal year li)H/). $:. ;,()()() for fiscal year 
limd. and $S,M{H),000 for fiHcal year IWHl. 

"(e) There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out the provisions of section 
()2r).- $5,000,000 for fiscal year 19«f%4''^.*K}0,000 for fisal year 1986 and $r),r){)0,000 for 
fiscal year 1987. . * 
"(f) There are author-zed to be appropriated to carry out the provisions of section 
$f),()00,000 for fiscal year'l9Sr>. SG.l^l^O.OOO for fiscal year 1980; and $6,000 000 for 
* fiscal year 1987 ". 

AMKNDMKNTS ('ONCKRNINC, TRAINING PKKSONNKI. FOIl THE EDUCATION OK THK 

HANDICAFPKI) 

Sk(\ 11. Pari n of the Act is amended to read follows:^ 

"Part D— Training Pkrsonnki. for thk Eduoation of thf frANDicAPPKD 
'grants for personnkl traininc; 

"Skc. GSl (aKl) The Secretary is authorized to rfiake grants, which may include 
scholarships with necessary stipen s and allowances, to institutions-of higher educa- 
tion and other appropriate nonpn it agencies to asyist them in training personnel 
for careers in special education including: ^ 

"(A) special education teaching, including speech-language pathology anr* 
adaptive physical education; 

related services in educational settings; 
"((') special education supervision and administration; 
"iD) special education research; and 
"jK) training of sp<*cial education personnel. 

"r^jThe Secretary ^=hrll ensure tHat grants awarded to applicant institutions and 
^igencies under this subsection meet Stat^ arid prpfessionally recognized standards 
for the training of special education and related services personnel. 

"fit) The Secretary in carrying out the purposes of this subsection may reserve a 
sum not to exceed o per centum of the amqunt^available for this subsection in each 
fiscal year for contracts to prepare personnel in areas whe^-e shortages exist, when a 
resjwnse to that need has not been adequately addressed by the grant process. 

"(b) The Si'cretary is authorized to make grants to inslitutions of higher education 
and other appropriate nonprofit agencies to conduct special projects to develop and 
demonstrate new approaches for the preservice training purposes set forth in sub- 
section la), for regular educators, and for the inservice training of special education 
personnel, including classroom aides, related serVTces personnel, and regular educa- 
tion personnel who serve handicapped children. 

"(c) The Si'cretary is authorized to make grants through a separate competition to 
private nonprofit organiz^itions for the purpose of providing training and informa- 
tion to parents of handicapped children and volunteers to enable such individuals to 
participate more effectively witt professionals in meeting the educational needs .of 
handicapped children. Such grants shall be designed to m^et the unique training 
and inforn^ation needs of parents of hjjindicapped children, including those who are 
members of groups that have been traditioriSny underrepresented, living in the area 
to [)<» served by the grant. 

"chants T(^ STATK KIJUCATIONAI. A(;KN('It:S FOR TKAINEt:SHIPS 

"Sfc U'A'J The Secretary shall make grants to State educational agencies (and 
Iiaynu'nis to comparable* educational agencies or offices in thV Department of De- 
lenso and tin* Department of the Interior) to assist them in establishing and main- 
taming, directly or through grants to institutions of higher education, programs for 
\hi' prrsrrvice and inservice training of ti^'hers of handicapped children, or su^ 
pervisior.s ol" such teachers. 

'<;RANTS TO IMPKOVK RKCKl'ITMKNT OK KDUCATIONAI. PKRSONNKI. AND DISSKMIN ATION 
OF INFORMATION ('ONOKRNIN(; KDtJ^ATlONAI. OPPORTUNITIF^ FOR THK HANDICAPPKD 

"Sfc (;:{:{ <m) The Secretary is authorized to make a grant to our enter into a con- • 
tract with a [)ubhc agency or a nonprofit private organiziition or institution for a 
national clearinghouse on the education of the handicapped and to make grants or 
contract:-, with a public agetuy or a nonprofit private organizittion or institution for 
other s.ipfjort projects which may be deemed necessary by the S<x'retary to achieve 
I \u' following ohjec! ives 
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"(1) to disHeininato.infonnution and provide technical assistance on a national 
basis to parent.s, professionals, and other interested parties concerning— 

"(A) prof(rams relating to the education of the handicapped underlnis 
Act and under other Federal laws; * 

"(B) participaUoq, in such .programs, including referral of individuals to 
appropriate rrntional, State, and local agencies ^nd organizations for fur- 
■ ther assistance and 

"(C) technical assistance in establishing, developing, and coordin^tting 
State and local parent training and information programs; 
"(2) to encourage students and professional personnel to seek and obtain ca- 
reers and employment in Jthe various fie^lds relatpg to the education (}( handi- 
capped children and youth; and 

'*(H) to p'ovide inforination on^ivailable services and programs in post^seCond- 
ary educa for the handicapped. 
"(b) In awaiuMig the grants and 'ontracts under this section, the Secretary shall 
give particular attention to any demonstrated experience at the national K vel rele- 
vant to perfornjance of the functions established in this section, and ability to con- 
duct such projects, communicate with the intended consumers of information, and 
maintain the necessary communication with other agencies and organizations. 

V* ' * "r>:ports to the skcketary 

"Skc. iVM. (a) Not nrmre than sixty days after t1re*^nd of any fiscal year, each Ve; 
cipient of a grant or contract under this part during such fiscal ^^ear shall prepare 
and submit a report* to the Secretary. Each 'such report shall' be in such forru and 
detail as the Secretary determines to be appropriate, and shall include— 

**(!) the number pf individuals trained under the grant or contract, by catego- 
ry of trairih^g and level of training; and 

"(2) the number of individuals trained under the grant or contract deceiving 
degrees and certifio(ftioYi, by category and level of training. / 
. **(b) A summary of the data required by this section shll be included in th* annual 
report of the Secretary under section 618 of this Act. \ 

^ ''authorization of appropriations 

^'Skc. f)Hr). There are authgrized to be appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
this part (other than section 638) $r)«,000,000 for fiscal year 1985, 100,000 for 
fiscal year imL and $()4,:n0,000 for fiscal year 1987. There are authorized to be 'd]y 
propriated to cJrry out the provisions of section 633, $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1985, 
$1,050,000 for fiscal year 1986, and $1,110,000 for fiscal year 1987.". 

AMKNDMKNTS RKLATED to research in the KDUCATION ok the HANDICAPPKl) 

Sk(v 12. Part E of the Act is amended to read as follows: 

**Part E— Rf^skarch in th^Education ok thk. Handicapped 

"rI':skakc*h and demonstration projecAj in education ok handu-apped. children 

"Sec*. 641. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make grants to, or enter into con- 
tracts or coop>erative agreements with. State and local educational agencies, institu- 
tions of higher education, and other pufclic agencies and nonprofit private organiza- 
tions for research and related activities,^ assist specij'l education personnel,- relat- 
ed services pi'rsonnel, and other appropriate persons, including parentii, in improv- 
ing the education and related services for handicapped cliildren and youth and to 
conduct research, surveys, or demonstrations relating to the education of handi- 
capf)ed children. Research and related activiM^ assisted under this section shall in- 
clude, but not b(? limited to, the following: 

^ '*<!) The development of new and improved techniques for teaching handi- 
capped children. 

"(2) The development of curricula which meet the unique educational ne<*ds 
of handicapped children 

"(3) The application of new technologies and knowledge for the purpose of im- 
proving the instruction of handicapped children. 

"(4) The development o\' program models and dennonstrations in areas of spe- 
cial education in need o{ huch models and demonstrations, 
"(hi In carrying out this section the Secretary shall consider the special education 
experience of the applicant and the ability of the applicant to disseminate the find- 
ings of any grant or contract. 
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"(c) The Si»erotary shall publish proposed re^arch priorities in the Feder&l Re^Sr 
ter every two years, not later than July 1, and ihz^U allow a period of sixty days for 
public comments and Suggestions. 'After analyzing aA'd considering the public com- 
ments, the Secretary ghall publish final research prioritises in the Federal Register 
not later than thirty days after the close of the comment period. 

"(d) The Secretary shall jjfovide an index (including the title of each research 
project and the ^name and address of the researching organization) of all research 
projects conducted in the prior fiscal year in the annual report described und^r sec; 
tion 618. The Secretary shall make reports of research projects available to the edu- 
cation community a' large and to other interested partie^. 

"(e) The Secretary shall coordinate the research prio'rifies established under this 
section with research prfbrities established by the National Institute of Handi- 
capped Resei^rch and shall provide information concerning research priorities es- 
tablsihed un'der this section»to the National Council on the Handftapped and to the. 
National Advisory C<immittee oti the Education of Handicapped Children. 

V 

"rKSK^CH ANp DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IhOVHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION^ 

FOR HA'fjDICAPPED CHILDREN /; 

"Sec, (542. The S^retary is authorized to n\ake grants to States, State or local 
educational agencies^institutions of higher education, and other public or nonprofit 
priy^ educational or research agencies and organizations, and to make contracts 
witn*States, State or local educational agencieSf institutions of higher educatioOi. 
and other public or privata educational or research agencies and organization8,.^or 
research and related purposes relating to physical education or recreation for handi- 
capped children, and to conduct research, surveys, or demonstrations relating to 
physical education or recreation for handicapped*children. 

/ ^ "panels of EXPER' 

"Sec. ()4li The Secretary shall from time to time l^ppoint panels oF expert* who 
are competent to evaluate various types of proposals for projects under parts C, D, 
E, and F. and shall secure the adyice and recommendations of one such panel before 
making any grant or contract under parts C, D, E, and F of this Act. The panels 
shall be»6omposed of— 

"(1) individuals from the field pf special education for the handicapped and 
other relevant disciplines who have significant expertise and experience in the 
content areas and age levels a4dr6etted in the proposals; and 

"(2) handicappjed individuals and parents of handicapped individuals when ap- 
propriate. . ^ . 

"authorization of appropriations 

"Skc. 044. For the purposes of carrying* out this pant, there are authorized to be 
appropriated $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1985, $21.100,Q00* for fiscal year 198^. and 
$22,200,000 for fiscal yeai 1987.". ^ 

aut^orization^of appropriations for instructional m^dia 
Skc. \\\. Section fJM of the Act is amended to read as follows: » - ^ 

"authorization of appropriations 

"Skc. 054. For the purposes of carrying out this part, there are authorized to be 
appropriated $19,000,000 for fiscal year 1985, $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1986, and 
fcn, 100.000 for fiscal year 1987,". 

repkalers 
•Skc. 14. Part G of the Ac^ is repealed. 

TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Skc. 15. Section (UKe) and section 611(aX2) of the Act are amended-by inserting 
"the Northern Mariana Islands,*' after "the Virgin Islands."/ 

E^*FECTIVE DATF ^ 



Skc. Hi This Act shall take effect October 1. 1984. 
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Mr. Murphy. . I apologize to the witnesses for being *.ardy. We 
\iave a very important caucus going on on the floor a.id an ex- 
tremely important full committee meeting going on downstairs on 
the Vocational and. Educational Rehabilitation Act. So, were 
trying to divide our .time this morning. The other members are 
downstairaarying to f6rm a quorum oC^the full committee to get a 
vote and I may have to pop out to do that. N 

So, for our first panel of witnesses^ today I'm vety pleaded to wel- 
come Mrs. Madeleine Will, Assistant .Secretary for Special Educa- 
,tion and Rehabilitative Services, the U.S. Department of Educa-" 
■^'fion, on her first appearance before the subcommittee. 

■ Mrs. Will, will you please introduce the gentleman accompany- 
ing you? Ycu may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MADELEINE>WlLL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES, U.S. 
, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD 
^ SONTAG. DEPUTY (ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR SPECIAMSDU- 
CATION AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES, U.S. DEPA^MENT 
' OK EDUCATION 

Mrs. Will. Yes. I have with me Dr. Edward, Sontag, deputy direc- 
tor of special education program?. ' . , , 
Mr. Murphy. Yes; we've had quite a bit of contact with the 
. Doctor and we do appreciate his presence. Thank you. Doctor. 
Dr. SoNTAG. Thank you, Mr. Murphy. > ^ 
Mrs. Will. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to appear before the Subcom- 
mittee on- Select Education and dispuss what I see as S'ome of the 
major priorities which the Office of Special Education and Rehabil- 
itative Services will focus on during my tenure. I would like also to 
share my views regarding some of' the /discretionary programs 
being considered for reauthorization. ^ \ ^ 

As I have spoken' with parents, handic^ped people, advocates, 
and professionals, one basic trend emerges. We have made signifi- 
cant stt-ides toward our goal of full access and equal opportunity 
for handicapped people, but we have a long way to go. There still 
remain gaps as well as overlaps in what is envisioned to be a com- 
prehensive service delivery system. Specifically, two groups of 
handicapped youngsters can benefit /rom improved services. These 
groups are the vet^^oung handicapped children and the thousands 
• of youngsters whdi are leaving our secondary schools to seek em- 
ployment and independenqa. 

When 'the 1979 .Departrbent of Education Organization Act was 
enacted,, it was clear that the basic purpose was^to create an 
OSERS which could better coordinate Federal activity. OSERS has 
^ made contributions in this regard and I intend to manage OSERS 
with th6 basic f6al of coordinated and collaborative service deliv- 
ery ' / 
Clearly, H.R. 3435, the Education of the Handicapped Act 
• Amendments of 1984, recognizes the serious problems which face 
these children OSERS was created to serve. I received the bill ju^ 
this week, so I cannot offer you t^e administration's views on its 
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specific provisions. The Deparfment will send the subcommittee a » 
letter on the bill as soon wb have fully analyzed its provisions, 

I do, however, concur fully with the bill's emphasis and have 
identified e^ly chil(j|hood intervention and the availability of com- 
prehfensive coordinated services for secondary^ and posteecondary 
age ifoungsters as major priorities for OSERS. * 

Obviously Fecleral money alohe^s not the key to improving State 
and r(fcar practices. Our resources, like those of States and 'local- 
ities, are limitey. , However, with available resources we can, and 
hitend to, do a better job of giving- Stated the benefit of our re- ^ 
search and^demonstration efforts so they c£^n strengthen their pro- 
gram. , \ / 

In the area of early intervention, the opportunity to Improve ; 
childrens' futures is substantial. We have developed a knowledge 
base which,^ if more readily, available, can help States improve the 
quality of serviced. OSERS is x\oy working- on twf basic strategies 
to deal with^this ccitical issue. / 
- First, we will use the handicapped children's early education pro- In- 
gram and the resioujces of the National Institute fef Handicapped . 
Research to develop';)training materials and audiovisual presenta- 
tions as a systemalic effort to develop a partnership with health ^ 
professionals. This kctivity will be designed and implemented col-' v 
laboratively a m^jor initiative to insure that ali individuals serv- \ 
ing very youhg handicapped children are fully aw^re of the tre- ^ ^ 
mendous benefits of early intervention. 

Second,nwe are planning to redirect some of the resources of the ' ^ / 
handicapped children's earjy Education program toward a major [ 
initiative which wilj place information in th^ hands of decision- J 
makers at the State and local level. I firmly believe that the effec- 
tiveness of eady intervention is so clearly documented, that State 
and local policyj^akers and service providers will see the benefits 
and move to develop more responsive aiid comprehensive services 
when a full awareness of its tremendous potential is achieved. • 

I have firsthand knowledge of the benefits of early intervention 
and the reports of studies 'in this area resoundingly confirm my 
personal' views. Early intervention can actually reduce ^he number - 
of children needing special services, save millions of dollars, and 
even save families. 

Unlike problems which we often Confront, we currently know 
what can be done to increase the availability of earN intervention. 
The bahdicapped children's early education program is currently 
funding^any projects dealing directly^With solutions to early diag- 
nosis, coordination qf services, and effecti^ interventions. We ares-g^-, 
preseijtly funding f^hree early childhood institutes which are ad-^ 
dressing diagnosis, coqrdination, an^ teaching directly, In addition, 
over half of our demonstration projects are developing models for 
the birih-t 0-2-year-old populatiorj, Many of these projects are work- 
ing directly with pediatriciansTneonatologists, and nurses in nurs- 
eries. 

I believe we can bring th^§ expertise and experience to bear. on 
^ithis serious problem ^nd, in the »^ar future, see a dramatic change - 
for the better for all of us. /'^ 

In the area of secondary/postsecondary handicapped students the 
solutions are more difficult 'to identify. Because pieces of the solu- 
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tion are in place and many of the services are available, the chal-' 
leng^ is one of helping States and localitbs create ajj integrated 
service d^ii^ry structure from a variety of Resources. , * 

By accepting this challenge of assisting in the development of in- 
tegrated services v/e can move into the area of what I call coritiimi- 
ous habilitation, which is a long-term ^endeavor requiring sustained 
effort over the next several years. Wnile I believe thij3 is a tremen- 
dous challenge, we must confront -it,, If we do n<5t w6 will lose the 
opportunity to insure that Handicapped children can attain their 
full potential as contributors to Anierican society. 

The success of the public schQols^in prcvidirtg access toy&ducatioru 
for handicapped children is well documented. However, in order to 
establish a p^able foundation for a system built upon the concept of 
continuous i "bilitation, sev<e¥i^. persistent problem^ musfi>e imme-' 
diately confronted and resolveds Some' of these problems are specif- 
ic to special education while otHers emer^^.as a function of QduQ^- 
tional needs, merging^ with vocational employmentr^d conynunity 
living needs. ' ' 

Contemporary wisdom, recent legislation, and emerging prajctice 
emphasize a service delivery system based upon*Che needs of handi- 
capped individuals who are leaving the publi(^School system to con- 
front a society which makes complex demands for which handi^ 
ca'^ped youngstersijould be better prepared. - ^ 

* Eilucation, vocational training, and icehabilitative services have 
beendeveloped as self-contained systems, each of which is engaged 
at a certain time in the lifespan of handicapped individual. Only 
in rare instances do the independent systems recognize 'that they 
qpntribute to the way in which we must begin to program contiuu- 
.^us habilitation. A ' 

Even though I have concentrated my remarks on the problems 
that currently exist, I do want to assure you that progress h^ been 
made and that there are several excellent models which can serve 
as guides to action. , 

Work at the University of Oregon and the University of ^yash- 
ington has shown that the application of a behavioral analytical 
approach to the teaching of specific job tasks has enabled moder- 
ately and severely handicapped individuals tp secure competitive 
employ ment^.-'-pv t ^ 

The UniVersity]of Wisconsin— Madison, in cooperation with the 
Madison , Metropolitan S^hooi District, has developed a program 
based upon coordVuation with local adult service providers and em- 
ployers wi^ich^lowS'i^ longitudinal systematic planning into the 
world of work^TTi1'S*<&m*(|^^ between public school personnel, 
i^mployers, and adult semce providers begins in the middle school, 
increases during secondarj^ schcjpl, and has resulted in startling in- 
creases in the number oy severely^ handicapped students who ^re 
employed in nonshe^tered environments. 

Also, the Rehabilitation! Services Administration and the Office 
of Special Education rrogra^s have^^intly , funded a project to 
identify Mccessful models which coordinate rehabilitatioh and edu- 
cational services. These models and others can assist us in solving 
soni4 of the complex service delivery problems within a reasonable 
period of time. However, a number of clear disincentives to contin- 
uous rehabilitation may remain outside of OSERS' direct control. 
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In these instances 'there Aiay be>meed to increase cooperative 
Federal, State, local- and private-^tor initiatives to design long- 
term solutions /and to analyze the need for joint responsses. I will 
work closely with the Secretary to see that the DejpartmeiTt's legis- • 
lative and budget proposals reflect these priorities. belike we^ah 
meet these challenges and every resource available to GfeERS will 
be used to do so. f " v_ 

I appreciate the time you have made available to nie ^nd look 
forward to working together with you to provide the hi|hpsf '/qual- 
ty services 1x) handicapped people. iVill ba-happy to ansW^ any^ 
stions yoif might have. > 
he prepared Sstatement of Madeleine C. Will follows:] 



^Tf^^Mir^T or Madeleine C. Will, Assistant Secretary for Special 

^ EdUCATION^ANU KEHABlLfTATlVE SeRVIC^ 

Mr. Chairman and members of thffe subccunmittee. 1 am pleased have^this op- 



r)rtunity to appear before the Subcommittee on Select Educatijyi and discuss what 
see as sgme of the' major priorities which the Office of Special Education , and Re- 
habilitative Service! (QSERS) will focus on during my tenuce. I would liKfe also to 
8hai4*m); views regardihg some of the discretionary p/ograms being'^considered for 
reauthorization. \ 

As I have spoken with parents, handicapped pi e^^yocates and professionals; 
one |)asic tre^d emerges.,We have made significiaht strides towards our goal of full 
access to ^ual opportunity for haqfjficapped people, but we hav^-a long way to go. 
There still remain gaps as well as overlaps in what is envisioned to be a comprehen* 
ifrtve service delivery system. Specifically -two 'groups of handicapped youngsters can 
benefit from improved services. These groups are the very young handlcapp«l\chil- 
dren, and the thousands of youngsters who are leaving our secondary sch^xi fe^ 
seek employment and independence. " ' , > 

When the 1979 Department of Education Organitotion Act was enacted, it was Ov^/ 
' clear that the basic ffticpose was to create an OSEI^ which could better coordinate 
Federal activity. OSERS has 'made contributions in this, regard and I intend to 
manage OSERS wijth the basic goal of coordinated and collaborative service d^liv- ' 

^^^learly. H.h. 3435, Education of the Handicapped Act Apiendmei^ts of 1984rTec<ig^ 
nixes the sel-iouB problems wjiich face these childrep' OSERS was created to'fferve, I 
received the bill jilst this week, so I cannbt offer you the Administration's views oh 
its specific provisions. The Department will send^tbe 8ubcQ|fli^ittee a lette? on the 
bill as soon as we have fully analyzed its provisions. • ^ 

I do, however, concur fully with the bill's emphasis and have identified early 
childhood intm^ntion and the availability of compreV]tensiye coordinated services to 
secondary and npstsecondary age youngsters as* nriajor priorities for OSERS. Obvi- 
ously. Federal nioney alone is not.^thc key to improving State and local practices, " 
Our resources, like those of States and localities, are limited.^However. with avail- 
\ abl^ resources we can, and intend to, do a better job of gjving States the benefit of 
c our reseiirch and demonstration effprts so they can strengthen their programs. In 




strategies to deal with this critical issue. 

First, we will use tha Handicapped Children's Early Education Program and the 
resources of the National Institute of Handicapped Research to develop training ma- 
terials and audio visual pYesentiiti^ns as a systematic effort to develop a partnership 
with health professionals. This activity will be designed and implemented coHaboraX 
tively as a mujor inititjiiye to ensure that all individuals serving very young handi- 
capi^^a children are fulU' aware of the tremendous benefits of early intervention. 

Second., we are planning to redirect some of the resources of the Handicapped 
Children's Early Education Program toward a major initiative which will place in- 
formation in the hands of decision makers at the State and local level. I firmly he- 
lieve that the effectiveness of early intervention is so clearly documented, that St^te ^ ^, 
oMil local policy makers and service providers will see the benefits and move to de- 
^Pop more responsive anct compf^hen3i\^e services when a full awareness of its tre- 
mendous potential is achieved. «' 
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/ I hnve firftt-hnHd knowledge of the^benefits of early intervention and the reports 
'of studies into thi^^nreli\re«oun'dingly4:onfirm my personal views. Early in ;rvention 
'fiau tM:tuallv reduce the dumber of children needing speciiil services, sav^ lillions of/ 
ddilafc, and even sjfve familie*^^ .^-^-T ' 

Unfike problems which we orteh confront, wtl currently know what can be done to 
iTTcrease the availability of eiivrly intervention. The Hondictfppped Children's Early^ 
Education Program is currenlly funding many proiects dealing directly with solu- » 
tions to early diagriosis, coordination of serviceii, m4 effective interventions. We are 
presently Ainding three Early Childhood InstitiRes which are addreasing diagnosis, 
coordination, arid teaching directly. In addition, over half oLpur demonstration- 
projects ore developing models for the birth-jjot^o-year-pld pc^pulation. Many of 
theses projects are working directly with pediatricians, neonatalogLstA, and nurses in 
nurseries. . • r 

1 believe \ve can bring this cxpextise an4 ex(>erienpe to bear on this serious prot^ 
^lem and, in the near future, see a dramatic change for the better for tm;of us. 

' In the area of secondary/post-eecondary handicapped students the solutions are 
' more difficult to identify. BtK:ause pieces of, the solutiops are in place and many/bf * 
^ the fM^rvices are available, the challenge is onmf helc^tlg States and localities create 
" an integrated service delivery Btructore froi7)i<rvari<!iy of resources. ^ 
By accepting thj^challertge of assisting in the development of integrated services 
we can move into the area of what I'call continuous nabilitation which is«^ long 
term endeavor requiring BU8tained,*effort over the next sev^al years. While I be- 
lieve this is a, tremendous chatlengie we must confront, it. If we do not we will lose 
the opportunity to erfsure that handicapped chlld);en can attain their full potential 
'as contributors to American society. / 

The success of the publicscliools in providing access to education for handicApped 
children is wellndocumenWrTlowever, in order to establish a stable foundaponTo'r a * 
system built upon the concept of continujKtB hobilitatidl^^veral per$istbnt prob- , 
loma must be immediately confronted afttTresolved. Some oHhese prob^wfis are spe- 
cific to Special Education, while others emerge as a function of ei^Kfatij^nal needs 
merging with vocational, employment and community living nteds. V 

Contemporary * wisdom, recent legislation, and emergifig practice emphasize « 
service delivery system based upon the needs of handicapped individuals who are 
leaving the publi? school system to^ confront a society which makes complex de-* 
mands for which handicapped ^oCmgsters could be better prepared. , 
Education, vocational training, and rehabilitative services have^been developed as) 
self-contained systems, each 6f which is engaged at a certain timAin the life spiui of 
a handicapped individual. Only in rare instances do the independent systems recog- 
nize that they contribute to the way in tvhiqh we must begin to program continuous^ 
habilitation. ' I 

Even though I have concentrated my remarks on the problems which currenUy 
exist, I do want to assure you that progress has been made;and that there ^^M^vpr- 
al excellent models which can sffve as guides to action. 

Work at the University of Oregon and the Unwersitv of 'Washington has^show^ 
that the application of a behavioral analytical approach to the teaching of sWific 
job tasks has enabled moderately and severely handicapped individuals to secure 
competitive employment. ^ . V 

The University of Wisconsin— Madison in cooperatiqd with the Madison Metropol- 
itan School District has developed a program based upon coordination with local 
adult service providers and employers which allows for longitudinal, systematic 
planning into the world of work. This coordination between public school personnel, 
employers, and adult service providers begips in the middle Rchool,MncreaHes during 
secondary school, and has resulted in startling increases in the number of severely 
handicapped students who are employed m non-sheltered environments. ^ 
/CIbo, the Rehabilitation Services Administration and the Office of Special Educa- 
tioh Programs have jointly funded a project to identify successful models which co- 
ordinate rehabilitatipn and educational /Jervices.-^ 

These models and others can assist we in solving some of the complex service de- 
livery problems witb«n a reasonable pf.riod of time. However, a number of clear dis* 
incentives to continuous habilitation r.nay-remain outside of OSERS's direct Control. 
In these instances, there may bo nefil to increase cooperative federal, State, local, 
and private sector initilatives to design long term solutions and to analyze the. need 
for Joint responses. I will work closely with the Secretary -to see tha^the Depart- 
ment's legislative and budget proposals reflect these priorities. « 
I believe we can meet these* cnallenges and every resource available to OSEKS 



will be used to do so, 
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I »ppfc»ciut(» tho time you huvi» mnde available to me and ' iok forward to working 
togotiuM" with you to provide the* hiKhcsl quality services to handicapped people. 
I will be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

Mr. Bartlett. Mrs.' Will, thank Vou for being 'here today! The 
chairman and I apologize for the lateness of the hearing getting 
started, we will be somewhat inland ouVtJje situation will be dis- 
ruptive this morning' and I do apologize, we're having a major dif-^ 
ference of opinion in the committee markup just downstairs at the 
'^full committee as to whether the Education of the Handicapped 
Act ought to be reauthorized up here ^ in this hearing room or 
v/hether it's going to be r€?huthorized as 'a part of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act, which is going on downstairs. I offer this information just 
sc^you will know what the difficulty is at this point. 

So, I do apologize'. The chairman^will be%ack in a little while. He 
is attempting to help the chairman of the Full committee obtain a 
quorum and Dl, probably stay here for a little whil^. I'm trying to 
keep the 'quorum from happening, so 

(Laughter.] ' - - 

Mr. Bartlktt. Xhat gives you some indication. 

I1t)elieve that the EJducation of the Handicapped Act and the Re- 
habilitation Act are' related; one for youth and students, and the 
other for adults.* I believe that legislative^ actions on those laws 
should be conducted in a bipartisan manner and which will help 
the maximum number of people. ^ , 

I do think that there are issues that we ought to look at and 
yoju've raised many in your testimony on this re^^uthoriza^ion bill 
prefacing to the discretionary "programs, I welcome you to this 
process. I know— you've been involved in the area— I also welcome 
you to the administration. 

I am looking forward to your office,' and Congress, &nd this sub- 
committee working together toward strengthening our Nation's 
commitment to the education of the handicapped and fii\ding spe- 
cific ways to do that, ^nd so I ' welcome your testimony .and have 
reviewed it and \yill continue t<j. ^ 
^f you will pardon me Just a second, I want to review a question^ 
some of the questrbns which we may have for you. [Pause.] 

I understand there was a decision to award the Contract for the 
National Information Center for Handicapped Children and Youth 
to Inter-America Research Associates in December 1982, I wonder, 
there lias been some controversy and some questions raised about' 
tlj^at. I Wonder if you are prepared this morning to discuss t\ie 
merits or i*esults of that contract and the status of the contract gt 
this pd[nty some B months afterward? 

Mrs. Will. Yes; Mr. Bartlett, I only recently became awate of 
the contract and some of th^ problems that have emerged. Tm not 
1?ure that I can address your questions in total detail. Perhaps Dr. 
Sontag can assist me but I am — I would like to give you some back- 
ground information. ^ 

Mr. Bartlett. Please do. ♦ 

Mrs. Will, The contract for the National Information Center for 
Handicapped Children and Youth was awarded on September 16, 
'19H2. It is ia 8-year contract, a part of the recruitment and informa- 
tion program authorized under part B of Public Law 91-230. 
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The purpose of the 'contract is to provide a systematic method of 
disseminating comp>-ehensive information about programs, services, 
resources available to handicapped ^hildren and youth. After a, 
review process an award was made and a procedure then be^an 
which I would like to outline', for you. v 

There were a number of meetings ds part of an ongomg n.omtor 
ing 'process which took place between October 3, 1982, through 
June 22 this year, and, indeed, problems did emerge as a result of 
J^scussions in these meeting^ Specifically relating to the quality of 
products, written products, produced by the contractor and the dif- 
ficulties irt meeting timelines. , 

On July J, a letter of direction was sent to the contractor outlin- 
ing difficulties, and asking for a response, which the Department 
has received, but which the Department has not had sufficient time 

*°If"r decision, a judgmenii, is made that the contractor is delin- 
quent, there- are two bases fof termination of contract, iterflnmation 
for default and termination for convenience. However, at this point 
there does not seem to be-the facts would not sustain a termina- 
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Mr BARTLErrr. Do you have anything to add to that, or is that it? 
Dr ^NTAOI think Mrs. Will has pW,vided Mr. Bartlett, an ex- 
cellent* summary of the.8tat« Qf the art wth Inter;Amenca. . It s a 
contract that's very important to the Department and its very im- 
portant to parents and chUdren, Jiandicapped children. 

We h^e worked quite vigorously with the contractor to make 
sure that they come up to. speed, so to speak, in terms of meeting 
the major tasks outlined in this, very important procurem^^^^^ 
we remain optimistic that thay will be-^ible to fulfill the terms of 

^^Mr^'^ARTLm^Mrs. Will, would you, then, from time to time, as 
thines develop, *id if anything changes, either for the good or tor 
thL bad with thTt contract, I thiffk there ha« been son^ interest 
ekpressed by this committee, if you eotild keep us^ informed. 

Mrs. Will. We'll be happy to do so. . ^ ^. ^ 

Mr. Bartlett. I think we would appreciate that. 
^ Oh a different subject, the Senate reauthorization bill, b. Id41, 
has a passthrough provision in it which is intended to correct a sit- 
ua ion^in the State of Missoiii-i with respect to handicapp^ chil- 
dren- in private schools. 1 understand that the Office of Special 
Education Programs has prepared lengthy commente on this provi- 
sion Would you comment this morning on that Missouri situation 
and provide us with information on a continuing basis ae you 
T^iew that passthrpugh provision and its impafct on Missouri pri- 

Mi^'^WiLL. Yes, Mr. Bartlett. There is undou1St«dly a great deal 
of apnfusion regarding the current requirements and also there are 
pro^sals be>^considered to institute a bypass mechanism for pro- 
viding EHAB funds for private-schobl handicapped children with- 
out inv^vrng State and local education agencies. WhOe a bypass 
provision may be the only way to resolve issues presented by^Stat^s 
where current Federal requirements conflict with State laws, the 
prospect of a bypass raises many questions yet to be answered. 
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For example since EHAB funds, unlike those under chapter 1. 
which, currently has a bypass provision, only supplements State 
and locat , expenditures, for mandated services. It is unclear who 
would beaV the fiscal responsibility for providing the remainder of 
the services. • • > • omiuci 

/ I assunrie that even if a bypass provision for EHAB ware enacted, 
most States would not elect to invoke this provision. Therefore re- 
gardless of what other measures are taken, I perceive a need to 
'claniy the current private school requirements. My office will con- 
tinue to evaluate, this issue. We do' feel that the implications for 
bypass are enqi:pious. They may be for States as well as the private 
schools They may be advantageous as well as disadvantageous 

Mr. Bartlett. You, testified about your emphasis on the merits 
of early intervention. I assume th«t will be one of the priorities 
that you set, then, in your role. - 
Mrs. Will. Yes, indefed. - 

Mr. Bartlett. Of the 10 discretionary 'programs that serve the 
P«^v ?nL^* ? ' ^ reviewed to see how they may facilitate 

intervention. Will you be doing it across the board, I suppose? 
Mrs. Will. Yes, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. So you will review each of the handicapped pro- 
grams to see how they can better serve the goal of early interven- 
„ tion.'^ 

Mrs. Will. Let me refer to my notes here. 
Mr. Bartlett. All right. 

^'^ S^c^^ ^T^' to look at all of the programs 

across OSERS to identify ways in which we can target moneys to 
serving handicapped children, the'Jvery young handicapped chil- 
(, dren. tor example, m personnel preparation we can lerve the dual 
. goal of providing free service training, encouraging more young 
people to become teachers. We know that there is a very serious 
shortfall. Ano we can encoui'age them to work with the very young 
handicapped children. This can be done in research, as well 

Mr. Bartlett. I would also urge, and I know that this will be 
part of your program, that you would look at other Federal pro- 
grams, such as nutrition and school lunch programs ahd other Fed- 
eral programs, to coordinate and improve early intarvention and 
identification of handicapped children. 

Mrs. Wil| Yes', that work is ongoing, My Office regularly coordi- 
nates with/the Office of Maternal Child H6alth under Health and 
Human Services. In fact, I expect to have a series of recommenda- 
; tions made to me about ways in which the two offices can coordi- 
nate in targeting youngsters at risk, infants at risk. 

Mr. BA^tTLETT. And, Mrs. Will, I haye one final question. The 
chairman has returned. This is not dire(;tly related to the discre- 
~ tionary programs that you testified or^ today but it's related to the 
entire subject and I would pose it to you, and if you're not prepared 
tp answer it today I would pose-it as a thinking question. 

The public, prrhaps Congress, and perhaps the administration 
reacts strongly to the controversy on the proposed changes in reeu- 
lations on Public Law 94-142. Many felt the changes 'went too far 
Ihe changes created a great deal of controversy, and so the regula- 
tions were withdrawn and nothing was done. • .. 
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My • tion is 'do you think that there will be a wa^ to, with less 
fanfare and without k ^ng so far as to eliminate the civil rights 
nrovision and protections of Public Law 94-142, do you think that 
there— maybe I'm just wishful thinking— that there could be a way 
to, in fact, to change some of the regulations which would help 
schools and teachers deal with handicapped students, to remove 
some of the more burdensome paperwork requirements, without 
taking away the essence of the fundamental civil rights commit- 
ment, which 1 know that you share? I suppose I raise that not in 
the expectation that you're prepared with a final answer today, but 
is there a way that we can help you approach that question? 

Mrs. Will. 1 think that there are always ways to imprgve a set of 
regulations, or a statute, or a program and that is a charge to us. 
In terms of the Public Law 94-142 regulations, my Office has just 
about completed an ex^^nsive analysis of the comments that were 
received in response to the August 4 NPRM, and the volume of re- 
sponse was such that it required an extensive amount of work. 

I indicated in another hearing that 1 wanted an opportunity to 
evaluate those comments myself and I also wanted ar. opportunity 
to set up within my immediate Office an outreach program that 
would enable me to get comments and input from parents, profes- 
sionals, disabled people. 1 feel that it's very important for the ad- 
ministration to do this, to demonstrate this willingness to listen 
now, after these regulatory efforts. 

So, yes, 1 do think that there are ways that we can work together 
and, in fact, I'm aware of (Congressman Murphy's commission on 
the financing— it's very appropriate— for public education, which 
has made some very interesting recommendations which I would 
like to, again, to have a chance to consider. 

Mr. Bartlett. Excellent, excellent. I know this committee, I, per- 
sonally, and Chairman Murphy, we look forward to workmg with 
you. I apologize for, again, the hectic nature of this morning. Con- 
gress has often been accused of being in a chaotic situation con- 
stantly. Actually, this is a rather unusual day for us but it is some- 
what chaotic. 

• To further add to the confusion, 1 personally have to leave and 1 
apologize. In addition to everything else that is happening, I am 
meeting with the President on the International Monetary Fund. It 
will not be just the President and Steve Bartlett. There will be a 
few other Congressmen there. [Laughter.] 

But it will be a small enough group that my absence would be 
noticed, and so I will leave at this point and try to come back, de- 
pending on how long that takes, the IMF being a rather large sub- 
ject also. But I do appreciate your service and I, af some point, per- 
haps, Chairman Murphy, and I, and you, we might sit down and 
begin to review some of those programs and work through them. I 
think that's the door that's open at this point as we begin to make 
this fresh start, and I thank you for your willingness to serve and 
your testimony. . , r i.- 

Mr. Murphy, Give my regards to Ronnie, Best wishes tor his 
health. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Will, I have two. Were you active or aware, I guess, ol the 
proposed changes in the regulations of Public Law 94-142 a yer r 
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ago, August, when it all erupted? Were you aware of what was 
going on? 

Mrs. Will. Yes; I was aware that there was a process in place. I 
, did not have access to documents. 

Mr. Murphy.' You weren't one of the protesters? 
Mrs, Will. I did oppose thorn in the hearing, yes. 
Mr. Murphy. You did, yes. 
Mrs. Will. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you apoear with transcripts and oppose them 
in hearings at that time? 

Mrs. Will. I represented myself in the heading but indicated that 
i worked with a parent group. 

Mr. Murphy. We had a considerable, as you know, opposition to 
the numerous changes that were being made. Of course, I had 
great concern over that and we held hearings, accepted petitions. 
Let nie ask you, do you have— is there any movement now in your 
IDepartment to come out with another set of changes in the regula- 
tions that you're aware of? 

Mrs. Will. I indicated to Mr. Bartletl that we are not at that 
point. We have to evaluate the responses that the Department re- 
ceives oo- the August 4 NPRM and that has required a tremendous 
amount of work. I would like to review those analyses myself. I 
would like a chance to talk to parents, professionals, and disabled 
people, and at this point there is no plan. 

Mr. Murphy. I appreciate that and I really appreciate your posi- 
tion on it. I suggested to Secretary Bell when he announced before 
this subcommittee that he was withdrawing the previous regula- 
tions, that our staff and myself would be very happy and willing to 
meet with vour staff or with his staff at a time, if he's contemplat- 
ing them, before, I think, they get to the stage of published rule 
changes. We could perhapsi^ffer some insight so that we don't get 
into that period of conflict that we had, because it deeply upset 
many people, both in Congress and out, and more on the outside 
than in. • 

One thing that I would appreciate your cooperation on is the 
Inter-America response or lack of response in their contract, and 
wonder if you could provide us— I regret I missed your comments 
to Mr. Bartlett on that part of that, but I think what we would like 
is to have the site-visit report for our record and the Inter-America 
response to that site visit, and I guess encourage you to get that 
matter brought t6 your desk and straightened out. I think it's only 
fair to the people who are involved, to the consumers, to your De- 
partment, as well as Congress, and we would appreciate if you 
could provide us with that information. 

Then also, perhaps, in due time, drop us a note and let us know 
what progress is being made. 

Mrs. Will. We'll be happy to do all of that, Mr. Murphy. In fact, 
one of the documents is supplied to you today. 

Mr. ^'URPHY. OK. Thank you very much. We will now proceed 
with the. next witness. I thank you very much, -Mrs. Will, and 
Doctor, for ueing with us this morning. 

Mrs. Will. You're very welcome. 

Mr. Mu|iPHY. Dr. Eleanor Chelimsky. 

I will go downstairs and answer a quorum call. 
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[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Murphy. Tm pleased to be joined by Congressman Williams 
from the great sky country. OK, Dr. Chelimsky, you may proceed, 
and we apologize again, as I stated, between our Chairman Perkins 
and the President we're having a hard time sitting still today. 
[Laughter] 

You may proceed, 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Eleanor Chelimsky folbws:] 

Prepared Statement op Eleanor Cheumsky, Director. Institute for Program 

Evaluation 

^ highlights of the abbreviated fftatsment 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittw, we are pleased to be here today 
to'testify on what eidflting studies indicate about deaf/blind children and about the 
Deaf/Blind Centers and Services Program, In order to respond to the Subcommit- 
tee*8 time constraints anS need for brevity, we are presenting only the highlights of 
the attached abbreviated statement of our findings. 

In a nutshell, based on our review, we make the following 13 points: 

(1) Information about the centers and the populations they serve is surprisingly 
incomplete and inconsistent, given the small number of centers and the-small popu- 
lation sizes involved, 

(2) This serious problem of information quality means that our numbers can best 
be considered and used as approximations, 

(3) The number of deaf/bhnd children for the year 1982 ranges from about 2,600 
(if one usen the State reportu from Public Laws 94-142 and 89-313 combined), 
through about 3,500 (if the Registry for Deaf/Blind Children is consulted) to about 
5,400 (using reports from Deaf/Blind Center directors to the Office of Special Educa- 
tion Programs), i 

(4) We do find that most rubella epidemic deaf/blind children appear to have been 
located by the centers, , . ,nar n 

(5) Rubella epidemic children will soon be ineligible for services, some in 1985, all 
by the e/d of 1988, . . .r im 

(6) Congenital rubella still results in deaf/blindness for approximately 15 to 110 
children per birth year, ' 

(7) Between approximately 100 md children per birth year are bom or 
become deaf/blind due to causes other than congenital rubella, 

(8) Deaf/blindness exists in different degrees. In one State, for example, the 
degr^ of "blindness" for the deaf/blind children includes about 36 percent of the 
children "visually impaired,"^21 percent "legally blind,*' 20 percent "with light pre- 
ception only." and 23 percent "totally blind ; "deafness" includes about 50 percent 
with "mild or moderate" hearing loss and 50 percent with "severe or profound 
hearing loss, 

(9) Deaf/blind children are very often multiply handicapped. 

(10) Center activities seem to be nominally well matched to center objectives with 
regard to direct services to children, counseling and consulting services, and train- 
ing professionals in deaf/blind education; however, the lack of effectiveness evalua- 
tion precludes discussion of the quality of these services, 

(11) Center activities do not seein to be well matched with the center objectives for 
demonstration and dissemination (that is. to develop new, better, and demonstrably 
effective ways to serve deaf/blind children), 

(12) Meet centers seem to allocate meet of their funds to subcontracts. However, 
the distribution of center purchases is unclear with respect to direct service, indirect 
service, and/or technical assistance, 

(13) Finally, average expenditures per child range from about $1,600 to about 
$5,600, depending on the center. The actual cost for each child, however, is un- 
known. ' ... *j / 

This concludes our discussion of highlights from our abbreviated statement. More / 
detail is available in that attached statement, and of course, we would be pleased to 
explain any part of it and answer any questions you may have. 

ABBREVIATED STATEMENT 

Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we are pleased'to be here today 
to testify on what existing studies indicate about deaf/blind children and about the 
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l>af/B!ind CVntors and Services Program. As you know, these centers were author--* 
ized in lUBH in ro8i>onB<? to the rubella epidemic of 1963-1965 during which many 
children were believed to have been born deaf and blind as a result of their mothers 
having contracted rubella. The centers were also authorized, however, to serve deaf/ 
bliad children regardless of the cause of their deaf/blindness, 

This January the Subconimittee^asked GAO to examine existing studies to deter- 
mine what sound information is available on changes in the population of deaf/ 
blind children since the rubella epidemic of )63-1965, and on the services children 
have received through the centers. Today ,we are presenting what we haye'learned 
from our review of the findings o^published evaluations and readily available data 
which we have supplemented by discussionkwith agency officials and with experts 
at the Center for Disease Control. For the p^bliBhed evaluations, W'? assessed the 
adequacy of the methods used, determined the soundness of the information they 
produced, and identified remaining gaps in the information needeU by th« Subcom- 
mittee. We also reviewed the completeness of readily available data and the Ipgic of 
the analyses applied to them. In general, it's fair to say we found large gaps ia the 
availability of sound informatidh about deaf/blind children served, gbout the types 
of services provided to them, and about the costs of these services. 

Information is incomplete and incpnaistent ' ' 

There were five reasons . to expect relatively complete information about deaf/ 
blind children and the centers: 

(I) The numbers of centers is small— 15 at present-— and many have been in oper- 
ation for more than 10 years. 

('2) The focal population also is small— that is, rubella epidemic children who are 
deaf and blind— and those children should have, been located and served since 1969, 
when the first centers tht the Congress authorized began of^prationsr 

(3) The entire eligible population— all children from 0 through 21 years of age suf- 
fering some degree of deaf/blindness regardless of cause — again is small and again 
should been served since 1969. 

(4) Existing regulations require an adequate systepi of records. 

(f)) Finally, a Registry for Deaf/Blind Children has been in operation since 1969. 

Despite these factors, published or readily available information on the children 
and centers is, in fact, both incomplete and inconsistent. Here are fbur examples; 

(1) Records at the Registry, despite the efforts of the staff, have so much missing 
information that the data nave almost more holes than fabric. For example, two 
large States list about 660 children in the Registry but do not report the causes of 
deaf/blindness for 99 percent of thenn. 

i2) The only nation-wide studies we located were carried out within the last few 
years. Two are surveys of the persons who serve the children on their views of met 
and unmet needs for service. The third study— assessing the match between objec- 
tives and operations in the centers— did not look at program effectiveness, * 

(M) There api)ear to be neither published national longitudijial studies of the 
progress of the children while thpy are eligible for center assistance nor of how they 
have fared after reaching 22 years of age. Thus, there is little empirical basis for (a) 
evaluating how well the program is meeting the children's needs, (b) examining 
whether the congressional intention that the children be helped to communicate 
with, adjust to, and participate meaningfully in society has been fulfilled, or (O as- 
BOssing what service they still need after reaching age 22, 

The ddlr. that do exist are elastic. Numbers in any given^reiwrting period can 
differ by as much as 15 percent. 

We present these concerns to emphasize the caution required in dealing with "fuc- 
tuol" information about many aspects of the children's needs and services. Even for 
such a simple "fact" as the nur^bers of deaf/blind children in 1982, there are three 
different figures (v;ith several p )sible reasons for the differences): about 2,600 from 
the combined Public Law 94-142 and 89-:M;i State reports, about 31500 from the 
Registry, and about 5.400 from the center Directors'.reports to the Office of Special 
Educational Programs. Thus the findings wo -report here today are of necessity 
based on jud^mt'nt calls at least to some degree. We signal them by our use of the 
word "about' in giving figures. 

Findm^ls 

iP Most rubella vf}idemtc dcaf^bltnd children appear to hace bi'on located by the 
centeni.—\u u U)()i> report, the rubella epidemic of 196J]-1965 was estimated fis likely^ 
to have caused handicaps for about 20.000 children: 5,500 visually impaired, 12,000* 
hi'aring impaired. l/ifjO retarded/crippled, and l,2r){) deaf/blind. Wo estimate (he 
dcaf'blmd centers hMve located about 1,()4U rubella epidf^mic-age children. Of those. 
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we believe about l,Ji60 are deaf/blind due to <Jongenital rubella^ a figure close to the . 
1969 projections. 

(2) Some rubella epidemic children will be ineligible for services beginning in 1985: 
All will be ineligible by the^nd of 1988.— In 1985, |he leading.edge of rubella epi- 
demic children who are deaf/blind to some degree will reach their 22nd birthdav 
when they will be ineligible for service through the centers. By the end of 1988, all 
of the deaf/blind rubella epidemic age children will have reached 22 years of age. 

fS) Congenital rubella still makes some children deaf and fe/ind. —Despite a devel- 
'oped vaccine and* a vigorous immunization program, rubella is still with us. Local 
outbreaks occur on college campuses, in military barracks anfl oth^r settings in 
which targe numbers of people congregate. Awiong girls ,and young women of child- 
bearing age, those 15 to 19 years of age have the highest rates of rubella each year. 
The Center for Disease Control has joinwi some health associations iu argujng for a 
national immunization effort forwomen^f child-bearing age. ^si^ 

The Center for Disease Control estimates that about 250 to 1,000 cases of new- 
borns with the congenital rubella syndrome occur each year. If about 6 percent of ^ 
these babies eventually develop some degree of deaf/blindness, then we have about 
15 to 60 additional childrer/deaf/blind due to rubella annually. If, however, we ex- 
trapolate from casetj reportM to the Registry, then about 110 new children annually 
suffer some degree of deaf/ blindness due to congenital rubella. Thus, the number of 
new children swelling the ranks of the deaf/blind each year due fr) congenital ru- 
bella is likely to be between 15 and abdlit 110. (' N 

U) Rubella is not the only cause of deaf/blindness.-^me children not affected bj^ 
ri^llu are born deaf ^and become blind for unrelated reasons such as child abuse 
and accident. Some are born blind and become deaf for unrelated reasons. Some 
suffer from a genetic disease called Usher's Syndrome in which a child born dfcaf 
becomes progressively blinS during adolescence. The Registry has identified 55 
causes other than rubella associated with some degree of deaf/bfindness. 

The number of children per birt^ year who are reported to have been born or to 
suffer some degree of deaf/olindness due to causes other than rubella has remained 
relatively steady. Extrapolating from Registry^ identification, we estimate about 110 
per year prior to the epidemic, about 100 per year during the epiyemic, about 140 
per yeai- in the 9 yeurs after the epidemic, and about 11^0 per birth year in recent 
years. . 
' In the absence of such changes as a highly successful immunization program, a 
redefinition of deaf /blindness or in statutorily mandated reported, it is un]ike!y that 
there will be tudden increases oc decreases nationally in the numbers of deaf/blind 
-^children reported. , 

(5) Children have different degrees of deaf/blindness.— ChWdren located by the 
centers have different degrees of deaf/blindnees. We car\ see this through the use of 
indirect indicators such as the communication methods r^rted by a small samjile 
of leachers of the deaf/blind children. These methods ranged from unaided speech 
to finger alphabets. More teachers reported using viSual sign language than any 
other single mejlhod; the method reported by the nextMargest number of teachers 
was hand-on-hand sign language. This suMMts that while many children may have 
some auditory or visual capacity, some also^trre almost wholly deaf and blind. The 
Registrv's report form provides for degrees of bHndness ranging from "visually^ im- 
paired' to total blindness^and for degrees of deafness ranging from "mild'* to "pro- 
found." A State, which is,said to have relatively complete and accurate data, ;eportfi 
that of children for whom degree of deafness is known, 50 percent have "mild" or 
"moderate" loss and 50 percent "severe" and "profound'* hearing loss. Of the cljil- 
dren for whom degree of vision is known, 36 percent are "visually impaired, "'21 per- 
cent are "legally blind," 20 percent have "light perception only,* and 23 percent are 
"totally blind." 

(S) They have other handicaps /oo.— Only about 24 percent of the approximately 
2,000 children for whom the existence (or not) of additional handicaps is reported to 
the Registry, suffer some degree of desif/blindness without additional handicaps. 
About 76 percent are deaf/blind to some degree with at least one additional handi- 
cap 

Diagnosis is often difficult. A deaf/blind child may appear to be mentally retard- 
ed, for example, due to sensory problems in communication. Lack of uniform diag- 
nostic cat(M{ories complicates things further. 

JrVi* tbinK it is reasonable, however, to characterize the population located by the 
centers fUs divei^ both in degree of deaf/blindness and m the existence of other 
handicaps We1>elieve that the prevalence of other handicaps makes it as accurate 
to t'haructori?.!^ the population as multiply handicapped as it is to characterize"' it as 
denf/blind. We recognize, however, the complexities that deaf/blindness can add to 
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these other conditlonB and the speciol implications involved for education ^nd serv- 4 
ices. / 

(7) Center prof^ram objeclives and center activities rftakh well in service tc^ chil- 
dren,~A 1982 study of the centers by the American Institutes of Research found a 
good match between objectives and activities in (1) direct eduoational services, (21 
indjrecf counseling/consulting services, and (3) training professionals in deaf/blind 
education. Since the stutly did not evaluate program effectiveness, little id indicated 
about the quality of these services or how well they meet needs. Implementation 
also is uncertain. The report does suggest that services and technical assistance are 
concentrated within a Hiirly narrow geographic area close to the centers themselves. 
The reawii may be partlv the co-k Hion of some centers with State Departments of 
Educj»tion! since travel^jpeezes on\bv<iite employe^ may affect i\\e staff of such cen- 
ters. Wiis is of some significance in light of the change from 15 to 6 centers. * * 

(S) Prof^ram objectives and activities do not match well in development, demonstra- 
tion, and dissemination,— The same American Institutes of Research study found 
that objectives and activlti^ do not match in (1) developing and demonstraj^ing new 
and improved jnethoda for educating deaf/blind children and (2) disseminatmg effec- 
tive practices and information. The Office, of Special Education Programs ^as been 
expanding and centralizing these functions since 1978, In 1978, $1,000,000 was allo- 
cated for competitive awards for demonstrating effective ways to maiitstream deaf/ 
blind and other severely^handicapped cWldren into leaflt restrictive environments. A 
total of $3.7 million is expected for fiscal year 1983 for innovative program awards. 

It is true that davelbj^ing, demonstrating, and disseminating information on new, 
better, and effective ways tO serve dfeaf/blind children is indeed an important func* 
tion. And it is also true ^hat many problems typically exist in planning, implement- 
ing, and evaluating demonstrations which have Utile to do with their locus or place* 
ment. That is, centralizatioi^ and expansion of funds mav/^ot be panaceas for prob- 
lems found in decentralized model or demonstration progifams. 

(9) It is not clear whether the centers purchase mostly direct service, indirect serv- 
ice, or technical assistance.— According to the Office of S'pacial Eklucation Programs, 
direct or subcontracted ^penditures include th^xosts of diagnosis and evaluation, 
weekend and sumjner programs, tuition in residential private schools, workshops for 
teachers of the deaf/blind and similar services. Ten of the 13 centers for which data ^ 
are available allocate about 70 percent or more of their budgets to subcontracted 
service. We centers' operational costs include rent, staff salaries and benefits, ie\^ 
phones and supplies, and similar charges. These categories seem to blur, however, 
and the readily available ^ata do not allpw us ^0 focus them. For example, some 
centers may provide technical assistance through their own staff in which case it is ' 
carried under center operations and others may purchase fill or some technical as- 
sistance services in which case it is carried as direct services. According* to State 
coordinators of deaf/blind programs surveyed in 1982, most direct instructional 
^ ser^rices for school-age deaf/blind children are provided by Public Laws 94-142 and ^ 
H9-313 and by State or local funds. The center resources are said to be used* to sup- 
plement and enrich services to^ <ool-age children in important ways, and in some 
centers, to provide direct services 0 the children who are too young or too' old to be 
eligible for State supported education. We have not, however, been able to find ah 
adequate empirical base for these statements. 

(10^ The expenditure on services tqeach child is uncertain. '^Fer child expenditures 
are available im the total kward to each center divided by the number of children 
located. The expenditure on services received by an individual child could be^higher 
or lower by ap unknown amount. A few children could have received services cost- 
ing thousands of dollars while most children received relatively inexpensive serv- 
ices. 

()ont^>rs vary considerably in ^'per child located costs." The highest is reported 
from the South Atlantic Center ($5,602 baBe<*on 252 childVen located with an award 
of $1.411,(i«l). The lowest is from the South Central Ce^-ter ($1,589 based on 694 chil- 
dren located with an award of $1,102,616). We are told that (he national average 
cost of educational services to the deaf/blind child is about $11,000 with deaf/blind, 
center funds paying for about 20 percent of the total. The variation in children's 
characteristics and other factors are likely, to make the averages highly uninforma- 
tive as a measure of allocation relative to need. The centers' budgets have remained 
relatively constant over the years, at about $15,600,000 for tlje total program and 
the numbers of children located have remained relatively constant, but inflation un- 
doubtedly has increased considerably the costs of services.. Most of a small sample of 
. program directors and those serving deaf/blind children report that recent alloca- 
tions have been "adequate" but express concern foi the fbture. 
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SUMMARY 

Publis/ied or readily avaHable information about the children and the centers is 
incontillete. What there is, can be inconsistent and useful ooly with caution as ap^ 
proximations. * . ♦ , 

We believe, however, that the centers are serving most of the 1963-1965 rubella 
epidemic 'children whd are deaf/blind to some degree. We know that about a third of 
these chiUren will We ineligible for service beginning in 1985 and that all will 
become i^ligible by the end of 1988.. Other children continue to be bom or to 
becom^ deaf/blind to some degree diue to congenital rubella or to other causes. Their 
number amtually is smalU and we have np information indicating a dramatic de- 
crease (or ii^crease) in the near future. The centers sfeem to be providing direct and 
indiffcct serwe delivery and technical p'^^"'ance corresponding reasonably to the 
congressional Vtent in these 4trea8, but ' • not seem to be meeting congression- 
al intent wtthTregard to development, c! .dtration, and dissemination functions. 

This information suggests first, that there is a continuing need to provide services 
for a small! but severely handicapped grgup of young people and tecond, that there 
exists some uncertainty about the best ways to deliver services to them. 

This concludes* our ^tement. We would be pleased, to explain any part of it or to 
answer any questions you may have. ^ 

STATEMENT OF DH, PLEANOR CHELIMSKY, DIRECTOR/ INSTI- 
TUTE FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY LOIS-ELLIN DANTA 

Dr. CHELIM^^cv. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

MppChairman, members (Stthe subcommittee, let me begin by in- 
troducing a person who is on my left here. She is Dr. Lois-Ellin 
Danta, and she's the group director at GAO'j Institute for Program 
Evaluation, who has the responsibility for our educational studies. 

We are really very ple&sed to be here today in ^response to the 
siibcommittee's request to testify on wh . existing studies tell us 
about deaf-blind children and about the deaf*blind centers and 
services program. In order to heed the subcommittee's time con- 
straints and need for brevity, we're presenting only the highlights 
of the attached, abbreviated statement of our findings, which 
means that the attac^'d statement is a ministatement to begin 
with, so that makes- this one a mini ministatement. But I would 
ask you, if yGU could, to put the fulUtatement^in the record. 

Mr. Murphy. >yithout objection, it shall be (ione. 

Dr. Chbumsky' In a nutshell, then, based on our review of pub- 
lished evaluations and rea'llily available national data, we make 
the following 13 points. 

First, we found that information about the centers and the popu- 
lations they serve is surprisingly sparse, is incomplete, and is in- 
consistent given the small number of centers, the small population 
sizes involved, and given also the numbe^ of years the centers are 
in existence. 

Sec()jid, we feel this is a serious pi-oblem of information quality 
and it means that our numbers cm 'best be considered and used as 
approximations. ^ 

The problem is illustrated by the fact, and this is a third point, 
that the actual number of deaf-blind children for the year 1982 is 
uncertain, It's a primitive sort of fact. It ranges from about 2,600 if 
you use the States reports from Public I^aws 94-142 and 89-313 com- 
bined, to about 3,500, if you use the Registry for Deaf-Blind Chil- 
dren, to about 5,400, if you use reports from deaf-blind directors to 
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the office of special education programs. So, it ranges from 2,60^0 to * 
^ 5,400, more than double. 

The fourth point, we do find that most rubella' epidemic deaf- 
blind children appear to have' been located by the centers. We base 
that on the fact that there was a 1969 estimate that there would be 
1,250 kids. We discovered that 1,360 have been identified, which 
looks like a good match. - i ' 

Fifth, rubella epidemic children will, in fact, soon be ineligible . 
for ser\^ice,iSome in 1985, ali by the end of 1988. 

The sixth point, although we've had no furthfer natioti^al rubella 
epidemics since 1965, it's important to remembir that it's the case 
that congenitaLrubella still 'results in deaf-blindness. W-^; measure 
that as approximately 15 to 110 childrenj)er birth year, as best es-> 
timated. That's what it is. 

Seventh, between approximately 100 and 140 children Mr birth 
year are* born or become deaf-blind due tojcauses other trian con- 
genital rubella, and we see that there are 5d causes that are listed 
as possible reasons for deaf-blindness in the Registry. One of the 
causes, ^s Usher's Syndrome. ^ ^ 

The eighth point that we'd" like/ to make is that deaf-blindness 
^'exists in different degrees with different definitions across the 
Statf^s. In one State, for example, the degree of bhndness for the 
deaf olind children includes s^bout 36 percent of children who are 
what is called visually impaired, 21 percent who are legally blind— 
those that are the definitions that are given— 20 percent with light 
, ^ perception only, and finally, 23 percent who are totally blind. 

\ Deafness, in the same way, includes about 50 percent w^th mild 
or moderate hearing loss, and 50 percent with severe or profound 
hearing loss. So, there is a good deal of varia^ipn. 

A ninth point, deaf-blind children are very often multiply handi- 
capped. For those children for whom additional handicaps are re- ^ 
ported, only about ?4 percent are uniquely deaf-blind. Seventy-six 
percent have at leapt one additional handicap. So, it's not; simply a ^ 
problem of deaf-blindness. 

Point 10, based on the data we reviewed, it seemed to us that 
center activities are pretty well matched to those center objectives 
that deal with direct educational semces to children, counseling 
and consalting services,, and training professionals in deaf-blind 
education. We re not saying that the services are successful. We're 
saying that they seem to be .reasonable activitieS'to fulfill the objec- 
tives that the centers have and that the Congress has mandated. 

Because there are no evaluations of the effectiveness of the cen- 
ters pi;ogram, none, it precludes any discussion of the quality of the 
services. 

On the other hand, and this is our point 11, center activities do 
not seem to be well matched at all with the center objectives for 
demonstration and dissemination, that is to develop new, better, 
. and demonstrably effective ways to serve deaf-blind children. There 
seems to be no Idng-range plan for identifying what works, what 
doesn't work, and no plan for disseminating the information, if 
they had it. ^ 

Point 12, most centers seem to allocate most of their funds to 
subcontracts. But the distribution bf center purchases is unclear 
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^ ' with respect to direct service, indirect service, and/or technical as- 
sistance* /7 

Point 13, finatly, our last point/ the average expfejiditures per 
child range from about $1,600 to about $6,600, depending on the 
center. But the actual cost for each child is unknown. 

That concludes the discussiqn of our highlights and, cleatly, 
more detail ite availaj^le in the attached statement. We'd be pleased 
to explain any part of that statement and answer any questions < 
you may have, if you want to do that noW or later for the record. 
, ' Thank you. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much. Doctor. 
Did you receive any information from your review of the deaf^ 
blind program which includes what happens to the students after 
they attain age 18? 
Dr. Cheumskv. No. ^ 
Mr.^MuRPHV. You received no ihformation on that? Or did ybu ^ 
receive information and find no facilities a^ilable? 

Dr. Cheumskv. The probloa that we had was that there were 
no— you must remember thm what we looked, at was nationally 
published data and evaluations. We did talk to people so we did r 
hive l^ple tell us anecdotal information about what happens but 
we don't have good information about what the services are that 
are given, what is available. We don't really know th^t unless, 
Lois-Ellin you would like to add something to that. 

Dr. Danta. There don't seem to be, as Dr. Chelimsky noted, any 
followup studies nationally of the — r- 

Mr. Murphy. The centers do nothing in the way of following up, 
followup studies? You didn't find any of tftbee? 
Dr. Danta. We were' looking for the nationally published evalua- 
' . Uons or readily available national data. Individual centers may but 
we could not find any nationally available studies on that question, 
very important question. We would very much agree-that it is a * 
lack; a gap, in our knowledge. 
^ Mr. Murphy. Do you have a sense of what changes in the pro- 
gram might improve the development, demonstration, and dissemi- 
nation activities assoc;iflted with the programs? Did you— were you 
able to come up with any conclusions that might help us? 

Dr. Cheumsky. I think that's a veiy important question also. I 
think the thinking that needs to go into that^bout ho^you would 
design the demonstrations to find out what works and what doesn't 
work vvould be the first thing that I would worry about. We didn't 
find afny evidence that that wafi^pccurring. 
Our sense is that thete are problems of organization which are 
jfoften considered to be very important, such as whether they are 
i centralized or whether they are decentralized, and things of that 
/ sort. I gXiess our experience with demonstrations is that what is 
/ really important is that one has a very clear idea of what one 
I wants to find out from the demonstration. One designs the demon- 
A stration to find that out. One collects data so that you can deter- 
mine whether, in fact, it occurred, and then you disseminate prow 
ising practices and you talk about them and we just aren't finding 
' any of those activities. ^ 
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It sounds territfly simple but maybe it isn't as simple as I't 
sounds. But it needs to b» done. So, I would .caution you against 
structural changes as opposed*to information-producing'changes. 

Would you like to^add something to that? 

Dr. Danta. No, that's fine. ' ' 

Mr. MuRPwv. Mr. Williams, do you l^ave any quesCTons? 

Mr. Williams. To use your words, this report is based on judg- 
ment calls rather <Chan significant findings. Should the legislation 
or the administrators be rei^uiring objectives and demonstrable 
products at the end of a year's time so ^hat we do know and can 
identify the accomplishments of these, efforts? 

Dr. Chelimsky. I think tiiat's the chief finding that I would like 
to communicate here. I am wondering what the basis can be for 
making decisions on a program where there isn't the niost rudi- 
mentary basis, even t<>decide what the population is. I would agree 
with that wholeheartedly, Would you agree also, Lois-Ellin? 

Dr. Da^.ta. Yes. 

Mr. Vfij^AMS. Has that suggestion been made before? 

Dr. Chelimsky. I have no idea. This is the very first time that I 
have gone into these data to this degree, with this kind of care. It 
may be the case that people have bflcn telling you this for years. I 
don t know. I'm not aware of it. 

- Mr. Williams. With i^ard to the value to the clients of these 
services, is that value j^fe^ved differently by those who provide 
the services and the parents? 

Dr. Chelimsky. We haven't done anything of that sort in this 
study. That would require the sort of thing we did on the runaway 
and homeless youth program, that we would go and ask and try to 
match. 

/Mr. Williams. I recall those results and th»y «vere very interest- 
ing- o 

Dr. Chelimsky. I remember when you asked me about inter-re- 
later reliability. It made my week. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Williams. My staff was delighted too. [iWughter.], 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ( 

Mr. Murphy. Delighted that you remembered the question. 
Thank you, Mr. Williams. ^ . 

It's been suggested by Ms^Morrissey that we ask if you would 
entertain our written questions at a subsequent date for the mem- 
bers w/ho were unable to be with us, after they have reviewed your' 
testimmiy, ar>d also from our suhfjommittee staff? 

DfTOHELiMSKY. Oh, with great pleasure,, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr, Murphy. Fine. Thank you very much. Doctors, for being 
with us. • 

The next panel of witnesses, Dr. Brian Mcl^lty, supervisor of 
special education, Colorado Department of Education, and Dr. 
Philip Jones, from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Doctofs, you may proceed. 

IThe prepared statement of Dr. Brian McNulty follows:] 
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PRKPAHKD StATKMKNT OF Dr. BrIAN McMuLTY, SuPERVIBOR Of SPECIAL EoiiCATION ^ 

AND Early Chiij)hood Statb Coordinator, Coiorado Dkpartmbnt of Educa* ^, 
TiON, Drnvrr, Cou). 

Mr. Chairman and memberaof the Hul^mmitte^, I am Dr. Brian McNuIty, super- 
visor of special education and the early childhood State coordinator with the Colora* 
do Department of Education, while I am interested in all the proposed educational ' ^ 
amenomenta before v&u, I am here today to speak specificaUy on section 623 regard- 
ing early education for handicajtped childrel^ ^ 

ARK PRKSCHOOL SPECIAL KDUCATION PROGRAMS A SOUND INVtSTMKNT? 

Recently in Colorado, we completed a study for the general aasem^bly on the effec- 
tiveness of earlv intervention for children with handicaps. This study clearly docu- 
ments that under both controlled research conditions and in regular public school 
settings that these programs are highly effective. To be more specific. I ■quote: 'The 
results indicated that almost one-third of the handicapped childrdPWho received 
BiJ^ial education services through preschools for handicapped children were able to 
begin public schools in regular education with no special education services" (P. 5). 
The report goes on to say that "A survey of these student's current teachers re- 
vekled tfTbt approximately 40 percent of theee youngsters were judged to be average 
or abovi average in reading, math and language arts'' (P. 6). Finally, nji^ analyzing 
the cost of providing these programSi it jmu determined that, over time* it actually 
costs schoof districts V^soa to serve handicapped children in preschool programs than 
it does to wait until th^y enter wj^V In fact it was documented that after subtract- 
ing the actual cost jf the preschool program, that iQ just two years, school districts 
save over $1,500 p / handicai^)ed child. 

WHAT IS THB NUO TOR FRDBRA^ AND 9TATI LBADBRSHtP? ' 

Given these dramatic results, one might ask why are State and locaf education 
agencies experiencing such difliculty in. developing implementing these, pro- 
grams? While certainly a mi^or par^ of this can oe attributed to a declining re- 
source base, much of the prcblem can also be ascribed to the need for more systemic 
changes. The provision of services to handicapped infantirand preschool children* re- 
quires not Only new Federal, State, and local funding Purees, but n different serv- 
ices delivery syqt^m. This newsservice delivery system rec^uires a new leadership in- 
tiative on the paVt of the State Education Agency. To^'give ap exaniple, if w^ are 
going to implement appropriate services for preschool handicapped children then 
almost all the support service personnel currently employed in the public schools 
muBt be retrained in the areas of assessmtnt and program planning for this popula- 
tion. Since, to date, most preservice training prograjns /or personnel such ^ psy- 
chologiAs, speech/language therapists, PT's and CnVhave focused only on the 
school aged handicapped child, these individuals do not feel qualified to work with 
this younger handicapped i>opulation. This concern/must also be paired with the 
continuing need for more trained early childhood special education teachers and, 
consequently, the need for the development of new preservice teacher training pro- 
grams. This, in turn, necessitates the development of program and certification 
8t4mdard8 by the state educational agency, as well as increased responsibilities in 
the areas of monitoring and technical 'assistance. Given this single example, you can 
begin to see the "domino effect'* of how a single concern multiplies into numerous 
important i^ues. J 

While in the past ten yeare, we have witness a significant increase, the number 
of public programs' serving young handicapped children and their families, limited 
attention has been given to systematically planning for this change. In d time of 
limited resourcest we all must make the commitment to more effec^'ve and efficient 
long-range planning. The rational realldcation of responsibilities requil-es that care- 
ful attention and sufficient resources be dven to finding new w§ys to access and ^ 
integrate strVices across agencies for thi8*population. 

What you have before you today is such an initiative. The proposed legislation 
represents a comprehensive approach which will assist the States in the develop- 
ment and implementation of statewide services' to voung handicapped children and 
their families. It takes into consideration the fact that system-wide change requires 
time ahd planning, and allows the flexibility .needed to address differences from 
State to State. More specifically.'the current proposal outlines three types of grants 
aimed at asuisting States which are in different stages of development. The first 
option, the planning grants, will assist States that currently have limited or no 
public services for preschool handicapped children. It will provide many of them 
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with their first opjwrtunity t<j conduct a thorough assessment of the needs. Such 
questions ns: Who is to be serVed? How many childt«n are there? What services cur- 
rently exist? What resources are needed and can be identified and addressed on n 
Statewide basis? The development grants then provide States with the opportunity 
to develop a comprehensive state plan for addressing these needs. These plans can 
address Vhich services are to be provided) who will provide them> and how they will 
be financed. In additicHi, the plans can detail the cooperative working relationships^ 
between agencies. ThjPse plans will provide States with the ability to adequately 
"plan for the statewide provision of servit^es to this young handicapped population. 
Finally, the implementation grants a^ist States in implementing and evaluating 
the plan of statewide services. This will allow States Jto pilot, evaluate, and modify 
the components of the plan anjl therefore ensure its effectiveness. Let. me close by 
saying tnat, although the benefits of early intervention are becoming more and 
more evident, assistance is still needed in developing appropriate service delivery 
systems for these childfen and their families. If States are to take the leadership 
role, they must move from a reactive to a proactive positiorj. Clearly, this current 
initiative'f)rovides them with such an incentive, 

I appreciate the oppgrtunity to jiresent you with my views and have* included a 
copy of our efficacy 'Study Tor your review, I look forward to continuing this joint 
FederaUState partnership and toward working with the subcommittee in its euorts 
to assist States in serving all* handicapped children, 

' STATEMENT OF A PANEL OF WITNESSES: DR. BRIAN McNULTY, 
SUPERVISOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD STATE COORDINATOR, COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION; A^JD DR. RHILIP JONES, PROFESSOR AND COORDI 
NATOR, ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION; VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

Dr. McNuLTY, Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am Dr, Brian McNulty cf the Colorado Department of Education, 
I have submitted my written testimony for your review, so Td like 
to deviate just a bit from that to highlight several statements. One 
is on the efficacy of early intervention and the second is on the ca- 
pacity of States to develop statewide programs,for preschool handi- 
capped children. 

We haveL4i|k)t completed a recent report for the Colorado General 
Assembly thft looks at the effic&cy of early intervention in public 
preschool programs, I think one of th' yery first studies in the 
country that really looks at public schc i programs. 

And there are three or four results that I thjnk are important 
for your review. One is that in both controlled research settings 
and in the public school we had similar kinds of findings and one 
was that when we identify young handicapped ^ildren at the pre- 
school level, and if we don't intervene. with them, that those same 
children are identified again in ele^nentary school as handicapped 
and 100 percent of them end up in special-education. 

So, I think that the agenDld erroneous conception that children 
outgrow their handicaps has certainly been disproveh once and for 
all. 

The second major point, I think, was that when we did intervene 
with children at age 3, in a variety of settings, urban, rural, home- 
based programs, center-based programs, it didn't seem to matter, 
that the results were similar and that those results included: Ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the kids were able to enter regular edu- 
cation with no special education services and to remain in regular 
education. Another third of those students were able to go into reg- 
ular education with support services. So that we saw a very large 
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ahiftf of children. When we didn't intervene, 100 percent ended up 
in special education. When we did intervene, approximately 30 per- 
cent of« those went right into regular education and stayed there. 

When we looked at the coat factoi^Df how much did it cost us to 
serve thope children in public school programs, and how much did* 
it cost us to serve thoi^ children who aid not receive those pro- 
grams later-oxi, we found that after subtracting actual cost of pro- 
viding those presebeolprograms.'^t those programs had already 
paid for themselves by the time those children were in second 
grade. I 

As a matter of fact, we actually foiind^that we had actually made 
about $1,500 per child, per handicapped child, once we had sub- 
tracted out the cost of the preschool progtama. 

So, we telt that the programs were very, very effective, not only 
programmaticwise in terms of child progress, in terms of their abil- 
ity to benefit from regular education, but also in terms of costs to 
the taxpayer. ^ ' / 

The third point, I guess, was that when we surveyecl parents and 
said: "How did you feel aboi^; the programs? Did you feel the pro- 
grams were effective?" Overwhelmingly, their answer U) ub was 
yes. On top of that there was a side benefit that they felt .that the 
programs nad assisted the families and had supported the families 
in their having a handicapped child. 

So, overall the effectiveness results, I think, were somewhat star- 
tling to us in terms of the amount and benefit of the programs. 

The second point I'd like to make is in regard to the question: 
Are States equipped and ready to really serve this population of 
young, handicapped children? And although we have got ajstealth, 
1 think now, of research information around what kind oJ^Jrograms 
are effective and models, States are finding it very difficult to 
Piake the transition from what we have done in research to what 
we need to do in public school programs, which are somewhat dif- 
ferent than research settings. ^ , . . . 

Also in terms of volume, on the numbers of kids that we sei-ve, 
the variety of facilities that we serve, kids in, and* we're serving 
children, again, in rural settings and urban settings, in home-based 
programs. All of those are different kinds of programs for pubUc 
schools. So that we have had to really look at developing an entire- 
ly new service-delivery system which adequately meets the needs of 
families and young handicapped children. Serymg infants Js cate- 
gorically different than serving a secondaiy-age^tudent. Bo that 
the ability for the public schools to adapt td 'those new kinds of pro^ 
grams has been very, very difficult for them. >■ 

So, I think we're having trouble making that iumii and what is 
recommended to the committee, in'>our proposal, section 623, is a 
new proposal which would assist States, then, in planning lor how 
do they adapt their entire system, how'do we look at establishing 
new State legislation, new funding in terms of State funding, how 
do we look at establishing new kinds of . facilities, new> standards, 
teacher-traiilfeg programs? The list really goes on and on. and on in 
terms of how States need to adapt in order to adequately meet the 
needs of young, handicapped children. , , • i ,' 

I think States are /tiding to make that jump but I think that 
they're finding it very, very diffiqult because they don't have the 
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planning capacity to really look at where are these children, who 
are currently serving them, how can we best utilize the services 
that are already available in communities, how can we use other 
agency providers in cooperation with public school providers? So, I 
would just ask that you give that serious consideration. 

I have included jour study for inclusion in the record and Td be 
available for any /oniments. , 

Mr. Murphy, Without objection, your entire statement as well as 
your study will be admitted into the record, Doctor, Thank you. 

Df . Jones, 

[The prepared statement of Dr, Philip R, Jones follows:] 

♦ 

Prepared Statemknt of Phiijp R. Jonks, Ed. D., Profkssor and Coordinator, Ad- 
ministration AND Supervision or Special Education^ Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute AND State UnivkrbitV, Blacksburg* Va. 

Chairman Murphy ond memberti of the Bubcommiltee» it is indeed a pleasure to 
appear before you today as you consider the reauthorization of the discretionary 
programs under the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA), 

The Commission on the Financing of a Free and Appropriate Education for Spe- 
cial Needs Children deliberated many hours on theiopic of discretionary programs 
under EHA. The Commission findings and recommendations provide strong support 
for The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Pubhc Law 94-1421 
and the current regulatory structure. We firmly believe that the discretionary pro- 
grams you are considering today have been and will continue to be required as we 
move more closely to full implementation of Public Law 94-142. 

Specifically, Commission Recommendation VI states "Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Education should target a portion of current discretionary resources to en- 
courage SEAs and LEAs to use more effective Administrative policies and practices'' 
(p. 2 commission report). To amplify this recommendation sucn targeting should en- 
courage state and local education agencies to develop and implement: 

"Policies which establish more flexible regulAr education programs; policies which 
limit or assign appropriate financial responsibility; practices wnich bring into exist- 
ence the long sought after interagency collaboration; strategies to encourage the 
growth of communitv-based residential alternatives; and practices which reduce un- 
neceswiry confiict-related expenses*' (p. 27, commission report). 

Recommendation IX states "The Federal government should fully fund the EHA 
discretionary program to support research, training, model development, and dis- 
semination programs which together work to' ensure that every handicapped child 
receives an appropriate education" (p. 29» commission report). Our 16 Commissiom 
crs firmly believe that we have made great progress throughout the nation since the 
jBnactment of Public Law 94-142. The majority of the handicapped have been identi- ^ 
fied and now have access to a free, appropriate public education. Thus we are near- 
ing procedural compliance with Che statute. Such procedural compliance has result- 
ed in "quantitative" strides, such as numbers of teachers employed, numbers of 
handicapped children enrolled, number of personnel preparation programs in insti- 
tutions of higher education. Our concern focused on whether current educational 
rograms and services are appropriate for the children who have been identiiied as 
andicapped. Appropriate deals more with a "qualitative" dimension and we firmly 
believe that the EHA discretionary programs are those which build the qualitative 
capacity of state and local education agencies. 

The Commission found the following barriers to the achievement of the "appropri- 
ateness" goal: 

"The inadequacy of current diagnostic procedures and limited use of stateof-the- 
artrinstructional technologies; 

'A lack of well-equipped personnel, including classroom teachers, to handle the 
, range of special needs presented by children, the shortage of specialists (e,g , physi- 
cal therapists, occupational therapists, and speech clinicians), and the lack of pro- 
grams to equip parents with the Knowledge and skills they need to be full partners 
in the planning and coMuct of theirchild s education; and 

"A limited capacity among Federal and state personnel to provide technical as- 
sistance and dissemination programs to school di^tricta" (p. 32, commission report). 

Current Federal discretionary programs are designed to address these kinds of 
needs and in order to achieve the intended goals of Public Law 94-142, otigoing pro- 
grams of research, training, model dg*velopment and dissemination must be contin- 

V 
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urtl The Report of thp Commiftsion states: "Such a program needs to be a balanced 
one on the one hand, supuortinB research and development aimed at increasing 
knowledfje and undorstanding of specific handicaps, and at developing more effec- 
tive educational practices, and on the other hand, supporting training and dissemi- 
nation activitier hich develop local capability to provide the most appropriate edu- 
cation which cuirent knowledge and practice allow" (p. 33). . 

In my role as a professor I feel it is very appropriate to comment on reauthoriza- 
tion of Part D for Training of Personnel and Part E for Research and Demonstrn- 
tioh Projects I am currently director ,0! two personnel preparation projects under 
Part D and one student-initiated research grant under Part E. Also from a personal 
standpoint I was a recipient of a Federal fellowship V',,';-"'"?'".'^ ^^TthmTt 
administration of special education at the University of IMinoiB in 196jJ-66. Without 
that Federal support, it is doubtful that I would have been able to take )eave froin 
my position having served for five years as a teacher of the mentally retarded and 
five years as a supervisor of programs for the mentally retarded. Since the receipt 
of thot fellowship, I have been employed as a director of special education >n an 
Illinois school district for three years, a trainer of doctoral level administrators ot 
special education at Indiana University for seven years; an assistant state superin- 
tendent and administrator of the divbion for Handicapped Children in the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Public Instruction for two years; and have now completed six 
vears as a trainer of doctoral level administrators and supervisors of special educa- 
tion at Virginia Tech. Both the Indiana and Virginia Tech programs received pro- 
gram support. granta under Part D and the over 80 graduatiM from tho«e programs 
with whom I worked currently hold leadership poeitionB in public school, state resi- 
dential facilities, state education agenchM, professional orgamzationB, private agen- 
cies, and institutions of higher learning in 22 states and Puerto Rit'o. Certainly the 
investment of Federal funds in my education and that of these program graduates 
have been felt throughout the country. These statistics are only those from my own 
nersonal knowledge in administration and supervision of special education and do 
not include statistics from the approximataly 806 personnel preparation projecta ' 
currently funded throughout the nation. .... m^n n 
The language you" have.incorporated in the bill for reauthorization of Part U will 
allow these personnel preparation programs to continue to produce qualified teach- 
ers administrators, and researchers to work toward the quality education for handi- 
capped children envisioned in 1975. Shortages still exist in certain specialized areas 
and in certain Reographical regions of the country ^ . „f i?j..„„ 
I was pleased to see the inclusion of language to allow the Department ol Muca- 
tion to make grants under a separate competition to provide training and informa- 
tion to parents of handicapped children and volunteers. Certainly a varietj; of ap- 
proacheTshould be utilized to better inform parents of "ghtsjAnd responsibilities 
leading to improved educational programs for their child. ManyTTOcal and state edu- 
cation agencies have undertaken proiecta to meet the information needs of parenta 
and volunteers. Unfortunately not all states and localities have done so and parents 
in those areas lack the information necessary to appropriately access the education- 
al nlanning and delivery of service functions needed for their children. My observa- 
tions from around the country would suggest,that such parent training and infor- 
mation programs are needed the moat in rurfll areas where other agencies are not 
available to meet the information needs of parents. d c u^n^nK 
In reviewing the sections of tfie reauthorization bill relating to Part- E, Research 
and Demonstration, 1 vas pleased to aee continuation of this program. This discre- 
tionary program certainly is the one that looks to the future in devel opment of new 
knowledge and improved techniques. One small portion of this program which has 
resulted in solid improvements of our capability to provide more meaninglul pro- 
iframa and services for the handicapped learner is the studenf init.ated research 
competition. Virginia Tech currently is the recipient of two awards to support stu- 
dent research, One of the grants is developing cost niodels for local school districts 
to utilize in determining the comparative costs of public and private school options 
for handicapped children. The other grant is supportmg student research aimed at 
analyzing state special education finance systems artd aetermining what factors 
within the variouu systems utilized today tend to enhance and/or inhibit program 
development at the LEA level. Obviously both of these projects have admimstrative 
orientations given the nature of our preparation program. Generally such student 
research grants are funded at $10,000 or less and their products have rather imme- 
diate application. , , , u J. 1 

The whole area of t^-hnological advancement in the education of the handicapped 
has received support under this program. Many more applications of technology 
appear likely Siven the support of research and demonstration funds authonzutl oy 
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iho bill under coHHideration today. Whether field initiatives in open competition or 
tarf^etcd compotitioiiH are utilized the research program has had major impact on 
programs for handicapped learners, Ab is always the case in research and develop- 
ment activities, dissemination must follow to allow the knowledge gained to trans- 
late into stateK)f-the art practice. Such dissemination is incorporated into the lan- 
guage of the bill under consideration. 

Other reactions to the bill under consideration seem to be appropriate at this 
time. The designation of an Ofilce of Special Education Programs to be headed by a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary will hopefully clarify the rapidly chwging designations 
encountered since the creation of the Department of Education, 1'he three different 
titles used in the recent past iBEH, OSE, and SEP) have been confusing to profes- 
sionals and presumably even more confusing to parents and others with an interest 
in special education. 

The inclusion of attention to post-secondary and transitional programs is a natu- 
rally evolving and necessary section. It is most appropriate to address the needs of 
handicapped |x?rsons who exceed the upper age limits of Public Law 94-142. Many 
government officials and professionals at all levels have expressed concern about 
the handicapped learner who needs additional education, training, or services 
beyond secondary school programs, and this section certainly begins to address such 
concerns. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee today and offer 
my appreciation of your\wisdom in proposing the reauthorization of the discretion- 
ary program under the Education of the Handicapped Act. These programs are 
indeed necessary os we continue to work toward the full implementation of Public 

Dr. Jones. Thank you, Chairman Murphy and members of the 
subcommittee. I come here in two roles today. As you indicated, a 
member of the faculty of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and for 
Governor Robb's benefit, and Stat€ University, which is our official 
title, Virginia Tech is the way. we refer to it. Til have some com- 
ments later from that context. 

More importantly— possibly not more importantly, but certainly 
with more than just one individual's somewhat biased views some- 
times, I had the privilege of serving as the chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Financing of a Free and Appropriate Education for 
Special Needs Children, which of ^course, you're deeply aware, 
Chairman Murphy, and we certainly appreciated your wisdom in 
convening that kind of a panel. 

That was a very interesting experience, I must say. Our 16 com- 
missioners represented higher education, research, public schools, 
professional organizations. State legislators, State boards of educa- 
tion, and so on. So just the fact that that kind of a group, while I 
say I chaired it, sometimes I felt I was refereeing— the fact that we 
could come out with a report and some recommendations that we 
could all subscribe to, I think, does give that some degree of validi- 
ty*^ 

The Commission on the Financing of Free and Appropriate 
Public Education for Special Needs Children's findings and recom- 
mendations did have many references in relation to the discretion- 
ary programs that you are considering today. We firmly believe 
that the discretionary programs have been and will continue to be 
required as we move more closely to full implementation of Public 
Law 94-142, 

We see them as very much in concert with each other and cer- 
tainly the discretionary programs have been around longer, but 
indeed, they are possibly even more necessary today than they 
were cit the outset. 
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Commission recommendation six states, and I apologize for read- 
ing some of this, but I think we need to get the full emphasis of 
what the Commission said, and I quote: 

Congress and the Dtepartment of Education should target a portion of current dis- 
cretionary resources to encourage Stat^' education agencies and local education 
agencies to use more effective administrative policies and practices. 

That recommendation was actually amplified a little bit in the 
report, and again I quote: "Policies which establish more flexible 
regular education programs," and we feel that the regular educa- 
tion programs haven't been flexible enough in many instances to 
account for youngsters who might otherwise be identified as handi- 
capped. 

Again I go back mto the quote: 

Policies which limit or assign appropriate financial responsibility, practices which 
bring into existence the long sought' after inter-agency collaboration, strategies to 
encourage the growth of communitv-based residential alternatives, and practices' 
which r^uce unnecessary conflict-related expenses, 

Recbmmendation nine from the Commission states: 

The federal government should fully fund the EHA discretionary program to sup- 
port research, training, model development, and dissemination programs which to- 
gether work to ensure that every handicapped child receives an appropriate educa- 
tion. 

The Commission, in the deliberations, found that, indeed, we 
have made great progress since 1975 when Public Law 94-142 was 
passed. We viewM primarily that >i ogress as quantitative. We 
know there are greater numbers of handicapped children being 
served We know there are greater numbers of teachers employed 
in special education. We know there are more personnel prepara- 
tion programs and so on, and certainly Congress has seen fit to ap- 
propriate more dollars. We appreciate all of thos6 things: 

However, the Commission in deliberations decided that we really 
weren't sure about the appropriatene^ or the qualitative dimen- 
sion of some of the programs that are covered under the authoriza- 
tion bill you're considering today. The discretionary programs that 
you do consider are really those factors that can lead to the quality 
in educational programing for handicappe4 youngsters that we ex- 



The Commission found the i following barriers in existence to 
achievement of the appropriateness goal. And again J quote: 

The inadequacy of current diagnostic procedures and limited use of state of the 
art instructional technologies, a lack' of well-cfquipped personnel, including class- 
room teachers, to handle the range of special needs presented by children, the short- 
age of sifecialists like physical therapists, occupational therapists, and «pe«ch clini. 
cians, and the lack of programs to equip parents with the knowledge and skills they 
need to be full partners in the planning and conduct of their child s education and, 
finally, a limited capacity among federal and state personnel to provide technical 
assistance and dissemination progrf .1 to school districts. 

And Brian, 1 must say, we weren't talking about you there when 
we said 'limited capacity/' ^ ^ 

Current discretionary programs and those thatSyou are consider- 
ing today certainly address those kinds of needs, and in order to 
achieve the ongoing and intended goals of Public Law 94-142 pro- 
grams of research, training, and model development and dissemina- 
tion must be continued. 



press concern about. 
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The Commission report also states: 

Such a prbf^ram needa to be a balanced one. on the one hand supporting research 
and development aimed at increasing knowledge and understanding of specific 
handicaps, and at developing more efTective educational practices, and on the other 
hand, Bup(K)rting training and disaeminatitirii activities which develop local capabil- 
ity to provide the most appropriate education which current knowledge and practice 
allow. 

rU shift out of my role as a Commission member now for a little 
bit and speak as a professor. In my role, certainly, I have a very 
great interest in part D, the personnel preparation, and part E, for 
research and demonstration projects, I currently direct two person- 
nel preparation projects under part D, and one student-initiated re- 
search grant under part E, 

Also, from a personal standpoint, very probably f would not be 
here today had I not received a Federal fellowship kind of back in 
late medieval/early renaissance period, as I recall, but specifically 
in 1965-66 and that Federal fellowship of some $2,800 at that time 
allowed me to go ahead and complete doctoral work at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. It's doubtful I could have done that at that point in 
time, having sei-ved as an administrator in an Illinois school dis- 
trict and also having k family to provide for. 

Since I received that fellowship, I've had 3 years as a special edu- 
cation director in Illinois, 7 as a trainer of administrators and su- 
pervisors of special education in Indiana, at Indiana University, 2 
years as assistant State superintendent of the State of Wisconsin, 
and head of the Division for Handicapped Children in fihe State 
education agency which also included the usual special education 
staff, crippled children service program, or title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act, the old program when I was there, and also the State 
schools for the deaf and the visually handicapped. 

I have now completed 6 years again as an administrator trainer 
at Virginia Tech. Possibly that investment has been spread 
throughout the country and may, indeed, for $3,000 I sure traveled 
a lot in terms of getting around this country, 

Indiana and Tech, both training programs in administration and 
supervision of special education, have benefited from program sup- 
port grants under part D, and with the 7 years at lU and now the 6 
at Tech, weVe had some 80 doctoral and specialist degree gradu- 
ates. Thejy are currently employed in 22 States and Puerto Rico 
and they re found in positions of leadership and LEA's, SEA's, 
public and private residential programs, professional organizations, 
private agencies, and while we strongly discourage our administra- 
tive graduates to go into higher education, indeed some of them are 
there. 

One of them is a director of the PAF and another is a trainer of 
administrators and supervisors in the State of South Dakota. 

So, the Federal investment in that program, I think, has been 
shown to actually benefit folks from around the country. 

Most recently, as of August 1, one of our students from Indiana 
who graduated some years back, is moving from a directorship in 
northeastern Wisconsin to Galveston, Tex. Tm sorry Mr. Bartlett 
has left the room. We ve touched his State now. And as of August 
1, one of our current students, who is within a couple weeks of de- 
fending dissertation, will be accepting the director of special educa- 
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^'^f ttl'/r^t™"^' mc«t recent Sta«« that we have moved 
'T.ltl°v Trfonly from my personal knowledge, which 1 

o^er fbrCe approximate number of personnel prepara- 
''°&S''ietn"w\h!?« are' still shortage in ceritain areas df 

wouW aUowSrt B to continue and I feel still make a m^or impact 
Tn terms ormo^ng away from the shortage^ that we're finding^ We 
L!il?hTve mannntrairied teachers serving in programs for handi- 

-Sr£t»e Kiorof^tr. 

volunteers under competition. Ihere are a varievy ui t^nn 

rr U'o tllijitf', th^ir'r^A-SlS^'under the Education of the 

prrde\hl in"fSmS as to how to'access thi. program ,n the 

'°¥he're'S a tendency to look at more urban or "jetropolitan area. 
„nH I think we've overlooked a particular clientele. I m a'so not 
^ure that' ma^J of the lower income groups are rece.vmg specflc 

/ '"iJT'ihis'portlonTtt bill would go through I would cerUinly 
hoM i.a there would be attention given to those hings. 

Lking at the sections on ^/»f > T^hW^^ 
continuation of the P™S--am I ^^J'^^J */j'he^S^^^^^ 
curr»>.tly does have "^r/^/X have another s"udent-initiated 
■ t:^:^ltrZroXZfrJ^:^"^^^ comparative costs 
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and developing a mode for comparing the comparative costs of pri- 
that t1^r^n^Mi«!f"'!.*r*5 ,»^^"dicapped voungSfers. That's "ne 
mai M^rph?^ ^ ^hair- 

inT^L^T"^ °"^J- ^^'^ state financed systems 

in terms of supporting special education programs, analyzing those 
systems, looking at the facilitating factori and, indeed, S of th^ 
inhibiting factors as they exist, in State finding fomulS, in 
??u^^ ^"^""'i education of all h^ndicappli children 
°i{ .^iT^if'''^ ^^.^ha" ^^^'^ under the research pro- 
gram and think the payoff from either one of them, while they're 
very heavily administrative oriented, will, indeed, have great tene 

idTilnf 7^%'^*'°'" ^''P?.^^ technological advancement iiTthe 
education of handicapped kids, since I started in this game in 1952 

■i^^hJ^rl^ "V""^' ^^r^f ^^^^ programs for deaf youngster^ 
as thfe director of special education in ChariVpaign, 111. I now Iwk at 
the technological advances in that field ind I just can't even 1^- 

brnVyVungtt^r '''^ educadon of 

fK^!"?- "i^ ".^^ ^ continue the research program to allow for 
those kinds of advances, the development of better technoloZ dl 
velopment of better practices, and Wre importantly, your bi 1 S 
you have It before you, does emphasize the dissemina ion, wh^h is 
so critical, to teke the research ffom the laboratory, or from the 

rav;ie^\Tof'fo^r^idT'^ 
Inclusion of attention to postsecondary and transitional pro- 

WnT.tl '"^'"'^ ^}^^^- ^ and it's necessSry^ 

We have an upper age limit, obviously, on Public Law 94-142, and 

^^'IT^' "l^* ^ done for individuals beyond 
mnL p ' com"iend you for addressing that concern. There are 
T^l education officials that have 

n^?i.fKf •^^'^^"FJ'^u"* '^^^"t'-y- and I would also say that 
probably there should be some of the research ehiphasis ill this 



In looking at other sections of the bill, I'd like to commend you 
Imnlp'°"f'l°^**'*' definitions that you have included here, for ex 
ample striking out the "seriously emotionally disturbed" title 
^nrl antef f ."^^'^ "ul^*^.^ conriotation in many, many situations, 
i^^r* v*'"^! 'behaviorally disordered" and maintaining the 
same definition, I think, would be a real step forward 

Also by inserting the words "educationar before "needs^ so the 
phrasing would be "unique educational needs" as opposed to 
unique needs as currently exists. Again, that's something that 
the Commission focused on and certainly I think that will help 
clarify that we re talking about educational needs of youngsters in 
terms of those unique needs. m 

Many times that s created confusion. 

I think Brian did an excellent job on the preschool. I'd'iust say 
tha we have a preschoo technical assistance center for teachers in 
southwest Virginia at Virginia Tech. It's a method that the State 

VZT' °^ Commonwealth of Virginia, has used to assist in 
that area in its allocation of Federal funds to those centeS. And 
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we're out there working with the teachers, with some of the funds 
that you're talking about under this reauthorization bill, and 
seeing great payoff for it. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be with you, I appreciated work- 
ing on the Commission and I commend you for your wise )m, really, 
that you've shown ir^ preparing this bill. ' 

Mr, Murphy. Thank you, Doctor.. I personally want to thank you 
for your service on the Commission and 'all of the members of the 
Clommission. I think they performed a great service to oUr educa- 
tional community. 

Dr. McNulty, I just have one question to ask you, ^^uld you very 
briefly describe the services that are currently proviaed to handi- 
capped youngsters in Colorado at the preschool age, between birth 
and 5? And do you have the cooperation of the local mental healtJi 
agencies in this regard? What do you do for the preschool and how 
do you coordinate that with any other department? 

Dr. McNuLTY. We have services currently being provided by two 
or three m^jor providers. The. public school is one mcgor provider. 
Developmental disabilities, which for us falls under a Department 
of Institutions, is a second major provider. And th^n the third pro- 
vider would be Head Start programs. All three V those programs 
are operating within our State. 

Mr. Murphy. Have you had a^iy curtailment of the Head Start 
program in the last year or so? Hlave you had any problems? 

Dr. McNuLTY. We've had curtailment of aH -f pur programs. 
Most of the programs are supported with loc J State dollars, 
obviously, and although we have been fairly protected from the re- 
cession to date, during the past year even we have felt the reces- 
sion hit our programs and we have lost support service personnel, 
and probably more so than anything, I think what we've seen start 
happening is the dropping away of services from other agenciesi 
particularly the Department of Health. 

So that when we start looking I think, and that question came 
up before, at child nutrition prc/grams, and at well baby clinicSp 
and we looked at the support services that the programs usually 
accessed as a part of their program, we h&ve^seen a curtailment of 
those services which then, I think, puts an Additional burden on 
the program to try and really be all things tio all people. And that 
has been, I think, the toughest part for our prOjgrams, is they have 
really lost some of their technical expertise abound the medical 
areas, around nutrition, around health services', and around sup- 
port services for parents and families. 

Mr, Murphy. OK, thank you, Doctor. 

Dr, Jones, I have one question for you and perhaps you can give 
us ^mte advice. We've had in many school districts, particularly in 
the Northeast where we're cutting back on the number of classes, 
we've had teachers who are furloughed or reduced in number, and 
we found that in some school districts they would take a teacher 
who is lower on seniority and reassign them to teach math and 
sometimes to teach special education. 

Can they be retrained? Can they be readily adapted ihto the spe- 
cial education field? H^w long does it take to retrain them? Have 
you done any studies in this, in the personnel reassignment area? 
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Dr. JoNKe. Personnel reassignment is a major issue. I'm aware, 
of course, that in many States, negotiated contracts with boards of 
education do come into play here in terms of seniority. However, I 
think there's an override t^ere in terms of people being reassigned 
for those positions for which they are legally certified by the State 
education agency certification offices. Very possibly the States need 
to police this in some indications wherein secondary English or 
social studies teacfier might be reassigned to teach preschool, se- 
verely, retarded youngsters. That would not be, in my estimation, i 
very good match. 

On the other Hand, could that secondary English ^acher or 
social studies teacher be retrained or "retooled," if you choose to 
use that terminology, to work with such a population? I think a lot 
of it would depend on the willingness of the individual, to start out. 
Certainly those individuals would need to be willing to go back into 
a training program. 

More importantly, I think they could be trained. In many in- 
stances youVe talking about the potential of an additional year's 
service in higher education courses to pick up the required certifi- 
cation that would be necessary. Some States have moved to a provi- 
sional certification wherein a teacher who has 3 to 9 hours, depend- 
ing on the State we're talking about, in special education, can be 
assigned with a provisional certificate with the understanding that 
they, indeed, will go on and complete the training within a certain 
specified period of time. 

Speaking from the standpoint of Virginia, and I suppose this is a 
negative for Virginifi, we have too many provisionally certified spe- 
cial-education teachers that I'm not sure it's beihg policed, but 
indeed they are continuing in their education. I don't know that 
that would ever happen in the great State of Colorado, but it possi- 
bly could, and of course, one»f the problems is, again, you get into 
this seniority bind in a negotiated contract. 

But I do think the statutes pretty well override that. You need to 
be legally certified to provide that special education under Public 
Uw 94-142. 

/ Mr. Murphy. I guess what's happening, though, is the provision- 
al certification is thwarting that and then comes the conflict does 
the teacher then tiake a leave of absence, paid or unpaid, for a 
' year? It would seem to me it would take them clearly a year to pre- 
pare to go from teaching English literature to handicapped young- 
sters. 

Dr. Jones. I picked a very extreme example. If we were talking 
about working with secondaVy, educable, retarded youngsters or 
possibly behaviorally disordered youngsters, that English teacher 
or social studies teacher at the secondary level would not have as 
difficult a time in making that transition. I shouldn't have picked 
the example I picked. 

Mr. MuKPHV. YouV.e got to guesi how long it would take to 
retool them? * 

Dr. Jones. Well, I think, again, we're talking, you know, to really 
do the job right, probably an additional year. By the time they did 
serve a practicum or internship k^nd of arrangement, or student 
teaching arrangement in that new^ field*, which I think is criti- 
cal 
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Mr. Murphy. Well, that'« not too long. 
Dn Jones. No, that's not too long. 
Mi Murphy. In the professional life of the teacher. 
Dr. JoNKS. And, of course, we're seeing, fewer and fewer sp^ial^ 
education graduates each year for the last several years, according 
to the statistics from the Department of Education. We know our 
field is subject to burnout. We have, possibly, a higher turnover 
rate. So, we do have great needs for personnel. j „^ 

Normally, ybu know, I suppoee I would «ay that I was glad to see 
a shift to presemce training in the administration of part U, al- 
though it almost went too far. We'd had a significant allocation of 
inservice training in prior years and in this last year s competition 
we went almost exclusively to preservice and possibly this pendu- 
lum went a little too far, Mr. Murphy. ^ 
Mr. MuRPHV. OK; thank you vesj^rouch. 
Mr. Williams. _ ■ „ ■ i 

Mr. WiujAMS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. McNulty, is early 
intervehtion more cost effective— rather, cost beneficial— when ap- 
plied tojthe moderately or severely handicapped than when applied 
to the al-risk or -nildly handicapped child? ^ 

Dr McNuiTY. That 8 an interesting question and it s one that we 
actuall* did try to address in our stvidy, to look at how— what was 
the levdKpf severity of the chUdren when they started the pro- 
grams andSHitrf kind of a shift in terms of their seventy level did 
we see as they left the profi[ram. u <- * 

I think that what we saw was that there was— the benefit wm 
across all wjverity levels, that we did see a shift in terms of chil- 
dren who were classified as severely handicapped into the moder- 
ate ranges £ind from the moderate ranges into the mild ranges and 
from the mild ranges into regular education, and we did see that 
shift acrosp all severity levels, and we did try and look and say: 
"What does that mean?" and we also tried to look at: Does that 
change from: categorical condition to categorical condiWbn? 

Certeinly when we looked at individuals who were deaf, they 
were always going to be deaf. And we couldn't change that, so that 
they may still nee^, and did need, services in special education, bo, 
it was difficult when you tolk about diflerent categories, also, to 
say that a child moved from being profoundly deaf to mildly deal. 
We obviously couldn't siee that kind of a change. 

So, it varied from handicapping condition to condition, I guess, is 
the way I would have to qualify that. But we did see a benefit for 
all children in terms of the restrictiveness of their placements. 
They moved from more severe to less i^trictive placements, across 

the board. . , 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. , , u j 

Are you indicating to me that you measured whether the handi- 
capped children moved to a new level of lesser handicap? 

Dr McNuLTY. We couldn't really judge that too much except by 
what level of services were they receiving, then, later on? So, we 
tried to really look at two issues. One was how were they, m terms 
of thpir current assessments? Were they diagnosed as mild, moder- 
ate or severe'^ And No. 2, we tried to also look at what was the 
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restrictiv^ness of the setting? Were they in regular-education set- 
tings or Were they in self-contained special-education settings? 
We tried to look at both of those factors. 

And we actually saw a shift in both factors. They moved to less 
restrictive settings and we did see a decrease in the severity. Now 
again, I would have to qualify that to say that we only saw that in 
certain conditions. Certainly in the area of emotional-behavioral 
conditions we saw that. 

Certainly in the area of when we saw kids who were significantly 
delayed in language, we saw that kind of a shift. It was difficult to 
look at the area of cognition and to say that a child was function- 
^^^^} moved to a higher level of cognitive func- 

tion. The kids' adaptive behavior certainly were there. They were 
performing better. 

When we did a final assessment of all of the chiMren, we tried to 
look at .how would their current teachers rate them in terms of 
academic performance. One of the findings that we did see was 
that over— the teachers rated over 40 percent of the kids who had 
received preschool special-education programs as now functioning 
on that either average or above average performance in terms of 
reading, math, and language arts. So, we saw an increase in aca- 
demic performance and we saw an increase in less restrictive place- 
ments. And that was the way we judged that. 

Mr. Williams. In the report of Secretary Bell's National Com- 
mission on Excellence there's a statement of overblown rhetoric 
which is, and I'm not quoting it directly now, but I think I'm pretty 
close, that says if a foreign power had required America to accept 
the educational system it now has, we might view it as an act of 
war. That report dealt primarily with high school education. 

With regard to education for our handicapped citizens, is this 
Nation at risk? 

Dr, McNuLTY. That's putting me right on the line. I would sa" 
that handicapped children are always at risk and they are at risk 
certamly more than the general population in terms of an opportu- 
nity to fully participate in the Amery:an system, and that, there- 
fore, they are at risk because by not being given every opportunity ' 
to reach their potential, we limit their ability to fully participate 

a citizen of this country. 

And so I would interpret your question, then, to say are we doing 
everything that wo can in terms of educating the handicapped chil- 
dren in this country? I would certainly say no. We certainly still 
see children not receiving the full range of services that they need 
not just that they could benefit from but that they actually need! 
That s due to lack of personnel. It's due to lack of fiscal resources. 
It s due to an inability to be able to get people to "very rural areas 
of our States. 

There are multiple reasons that children are not getting these 
services, and I guess I would say for those children, yes, they are at 
risk. „ 

Mr. Williams. Dr. Jones, is this Nation fcrisk because of its in- 
adequate attention to the educational needs of special children? 
Dr. Jones. Is the Nation at risk? 
Mr. Williams, Yes. 
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Dr. Jones. That^e » different twist. I wasn't prepared for that^ 
twist. I think it probably is and Had I answered your first question* 
I'd have said yes and no. There are some 16,000 schopl districts, as 
I recall, throughout the country, and we hav^^^scmie 50 States, and 
in some of those atftas yes, very clearly the educm^on of the handi- 
capped children and^jhandicapped children are at risk and I think 
the Nation, indeed, is at risk, as you phrase it thSat way. Because 
withput the support for programs for the naivdicappe4 and full 
access to the full range of service to which the youngsters are en- 
titled,/^ think that we are at risk with social programs thht are just 
going to continue on v and on and on itt terras of welfare programs 
for these youngsters, residential programs which, are high cost, will 
continue to be high cost. 

.We've made progress. We've made progress in some States, in ^ 
most States. I'm not sure we've m&de as much progress in other 
States and within local school districts, within both of those catego- 
ries of States. Some of them are doing a pretty good job and some 
of them really aren't trying to do v^ry much for handicapped kids. 
^ I think we are at risk both for handicapped kids and as a n&tioii. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. l*hank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much, Mr Williams. ^ , 

Thank you, Dr. Jones, Dr. McNulty. On behalf of the committee, 
we greatly appreciate your atteindance here this morning and your 
indulgence of our schedule and waiting and testifying. You've pro- 
vided a great deal of insight and Lwant to say to all the witnesses 
this morning, they have provided some very valuable testimony. 
This is the only preliminary hearing we're going to conduct before 
markup of this, bill by the subcommittee, H.R. 3435. So, your testi- 
mony is rather exclusive, although we did hold extensive hearings 
last year. 

We intend to mark up the bill before subcommittee next Thurs- 
day, July 2i; in this room at 11 o'clock, for any persons who are 
interested. 

Thank you very much for your participation.^We stand ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee recessed until 11 
o'clock, July 21, 1983.] 
[Material supplied ^or the record follows:] 

PREPARKD StATBMKNT OK KaYHLEEN M. Boy, POUCY AflSOCIATE 

INTRODUCTION ^ 

United Cerebral Palsy AwociationB, Inc., is pleased to Bubmit written tectimony to 
the House Subcommittee on Select Education concerning H.R. 3435, the ''Education 
of the Handicapped Amendments of 1984," Since the enactment of RL 94-142, the 
''Education for All Handicapped Children Act," handicapped children have begun to 
be served by our nation's public school systems. Prior to the enactment of this legis- 
lation> many UCP aifiliates had provided special education and related services to 
handicapped children, manv of whom had been Excluded from our nation'* school 
system. Because children with cerebral palsy often have severe, multiple disabilities, 
we have been in a unique position to evaluate the progress of special education overi 
the last several years. We believe that special educatioa has made great strides in 
recent years toward meeting the needs of these children. But we also believe that 
certain areas of special education »'^^>re further concentration in order to fully 
meet the needs of disabled children. ThefJducation of the Handicapped Act discre- 
tionary programs offer an opportunity to increase effort in those areas of special 
education which need further exploration. In a sense, the Education of the Handi- 
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capped Act c«n be neen aB a ratal^st for improving special education throughout our 
^nation. UCPA ii therefore pleased to comment on those sections of VLK 3435 which 
we feel will improve the proviaion of special education to handicapped children. 



Since our agency was founded, we have been deeply concerned with providing 
services to young, handicapped children. Study after study has indicate thf critical 
importance of early diagnosis and intervention with young handicapped children. 
Inaeed, if children with cerebral palsy and other developmental di^bilities receive 
services early in their lii^, the effects of their handicajppim^ conditions may be sig- 
nificantly reduced. Therefore it is not surprising that m^any UCP afTiliatos have pro- 
vided, and continue to provide, servicee to thase very young childrenXln order to 
stimulate activity in this area, UCPA was given a three-year grant in 1^1, by the 
then Bifreau of Education for the Handicapped to develop the Natiooally Organized 
Project to Provide Comprehensive Servicee ior Atypical Infanta. The purpoi^ of this 
project was to train both profession aU And parents to work with young children 
with handicapping conditions. Through the efiotts of this project, several infant de- 
velopment programs were started throughout the country, Many of these promms 
continue to provide quality services to young disabled children and their families. 
Another positive outcome of this project was the developmeat of the transdiscipli* 
nary approach to educating children with developmental disabilities. Through the 
transdisciplinary approach, professionals fx^m various disciplines work together to\ 
assure that all of the child's developmental r%eds are adequately met. The tranadis-'\ 
ciplinary approach is often used today. But, in the early seventies, bringing together v 
several different professionals to focus on the needs of a single child was a revolu* 
tionary idea. UCPA is proud that ^e have been able to promote a process which has 



order to reach their full potential. ^ 

We have mentioned these accomplishments not to boast, but to demonstrate 
UCPA's longstanding coitimitment to meeting the needs of young handicaftped chil- 
dren. While many significant contributions nave been made in this area, we are 
keenly aware that much more must be done for these children. We are pleased that 
H.R. 3435 b^ns to address many of the unmet needs of these young children. For 
example, section 623 of the bill, "Early Education for Handicapped Children,'* has 
been signifjcantly expanded. This section establishes a grant program which will 
enable states, through their state education agencies, to plan, develop, and imple- 
ment a comprehensive delivery system for providing preschool services for handi- 
capped childreA from birth through five years of age. In deve'jping this plan, the 
state agency must^with other public agencies which are involved in the provision of 
services to young^children with disabilities,' such as Head Start and the Develop- 
mental Disabilities Program. UCPA strongly supports this new initiative Wteause we 
firmly believe that it will encourage states to give indepth consideration the 
unmet needs of theso young handicapped children, W^ would recommend that state 
agencies be encouraged to work with private, non profit agencies who have etpertise 
in this area. Many UCP affiliates across the country would willingly contxibu*.^ 
their time and expertise to assist in the development of a comprehensive state pla j 
for these children. Many of our sister agencies also have experience in this ar.;a 
which could prove invaluable to state agencies in developing these plans. 

Another provision of H.R. 3435 which UCPA heartily endorses, is that which calls 
for the Secretary of Education to include a description of the status of special educa- 
tion and related services being rendered to children from birth to five years of age. 
Thiv!' provision will enable the Congress and the education community to accurately 
evaluate the ni^e of preschoolers with disabiK'ties. Such a report would also enable 
state educationygencies to plan for children who will soon be entering the elemen- 
tary school system. 

Finally, we are pleased that H.R. 3435 allows children from birth through five 
years of age to be served through the existing Preschool Incentive Grant Program. 
It is our understanding that this will enable certain states who are currently serv^ 
ing preschool children to begin to serve youngsters under the age of three. This ex- 
pansion of services clearly enhances the development of many disabled preschoolers. 
The Subcommitt<».* is to be commended for their insight into the needs of young chil- 
dren with handicapping conditions. All the provisions which we have cited will work 
together to ^3sure that the needs of these children are adequately met. The impor- 
tance of these preschool services cannot be overstated. As more handicapped chil- 
dren receive these much-needed sei-vices, they will be better prepared to participate 
in the school system and thus become full functioning adalts. 



SARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND PRESCHOOL INITMTIVES 



assured that many young children 
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TRANBmONAL AND fOtTOKCONDARY 61RV1CU FOR HANDtCAPPRO YOUTH 

We are pieased that H,R, 3436 contaiiui a iwtiott which Bpedflcallv aAJressw the 
needK of handicapped youth. The aUt0d purppaa of this aection ia to ' strengthen and 
coordinate education, training and related eervicea for handicapped youth to aasut 
in the traiuitional proceaa to poataeoondary education, vocational education, or 
ndult iorvicea/' Disabled youth have a number of unique p¥oblem« which have not 
been met. In recent y*irs, UCPA has begun to focuc oh the needs of teenagers and 
young adulta with cerebral palsy. As we have looked into thia area, we have found a 
number of payco-social and developmental prdblema ^ch present substantial bar- 
riera to entering adult life. For example, some young >Tidns with diaabilitieamay 
need assistance in obtaining the skills needed in order to live independently. Other 
youths may have difTiculty relating to their non^liaabled peera and may need coun- 
seling or simply encouragement in making new friends and moving Into the adult 
world Families may also need aaaistance in helping their teenagers achieve inde- 
pendence, These are very real needs and we are confident that this section of H,R, 
3436 will begin to address these needs. More important, perhaps, is that these tran- 
sitional services can be replicated in order to aerve other disabled youth. In the 
coming years w^ill have an 'ease in tlie number of disabled students who have 
. received the benents of a free appropriate public education, but who may need these 
transitional services in order to successfully, enter adul*; life. We believe this fact 
increases the need to focua the Education of the Handicapped Act on theie impor- 
tant transitional needs, 

H.R. 3436 also expands the current authority under Section 626 of the Act which 
authorizes postaecondary education programs. This section of the law allow* the Sec- 
retary to enter into granta and contracta with institutions of higher educiition and 
community colleges, vocational and ti^hnical schools and «ny other appropriate 
agency. Programs funded under this section will develop and operate specially de- 
signed model programs for handicapped youth, Hiatorically, this program l»f peen 
focused on tiie needs of a single disability group. We are pleaMd that^H,R. 3435 ex- 
pands this program to serve students with other typea of dialing conditions. In 
addition, we are pleased that H,R 3435 placea an emphasis on the development of 
model programs rather than the '^center concept which has traditionally been the 
focus of this prograni- In light of the current economic conditions, UCPA strongly 
endorsee the promption of model programs as a cost^ffective means of promoting 
these services, , ... 

These transitional and poetsecondary programs are both essential to enabling our 
di8abled\youth reach their full huhian potential. Both of thege initiatives offer excit- 
ing posBibilities for a segment of the disabled population wHich has been largely ig- 
nored. We are confident that these provisions will work together to assure that dis- 
abled youth are better prepared to enter adult life, 

PARENT TRAINING 

We are pleased that H,R, 3435 begins to address the existing parent training 
needs, UCPA was founded by parents of children with cerebral palsy, and parents 
continue to play an active and important role in o* agency. Public Law 94-142 
mandated that parents of handicapped children beco^ directly involved in their 
child's Individualized Education Plan (lEP), The law also gives parents the right to 
due process if they feel that their child's educational needs are not Jieing met. Both 
the lEP and parental right to due process are cqrn^rstones of the law. But for par- 
ent* who do not have experience in developing onnEP or have never had to use due 
process, these experiences c*n be very ifitimidatJf g. Our agency has actively worked 
with parents to teach thwn how to utllire these provi«ion9. But we are keenly aware 
that more parent training must be done in order to assure that parents ot handi- 
capped children understand their child's educational needs. Moreover^ the parents 
n>f these children have many unanswered questions such as, ''Will my son or daugh- 
ter be able to live independ^^ntly in adult life?" "What types of things should we do 
in our home which will foeter our child's physical and emotional independence? 
These are the types of questions which can be answered through a parent training 
program. We believe that the parent training provisions of H,R, 3435 will offer the 
flexibility which is needed in order to assure that parents of handicapped children 
receive this much-needed training. In developing these training programs, we hope 
the I^epartment Will dialogue with other ag'encies* such as UCPA. who have exper- 
tise in working with parents. Such exchange of ideas will enhance the training 
which is rendered to these parents. N 
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/ DKHNITION op BPBCIAL WiUCATION 

H.R. 3435 chaiiiie^^the definition of "special education" by placing .the work ''cdu- 
cationar' in the deflnition. If this proviiioa is enacted, the language will read as 
follows: / 

"The term 'special education' means specially designed instruction, at no cost to 
the parents or/guardians, to '<Tieet the unique educational needs of handicapped chil- 
dren, includiii^ clkssroom instruction, instruction in physical education, home in* 
struction, ami instruction in hospitals and institutions. 

We recof^nize that this change in thjB defmitioh of "special education" is an at- 
tempt to deflne more clearlv the services state and local education agencies must 
provide to handicapped children. In light of the complexities of our nation's educa- 
tional system, this change in. the dermition may be warranted. However, we are con- 
cerned that the term educational'' be broadly deflned in order to assure that a 
child receives the educational and related services he or she will need to reach his 
or Her potential. For example, many children with cerebral palsy are intellectually 
catwble, but may have severe physical problems which require related sei-vices in 
order to ameliorate the effecta of the handicapping condition. 

UCPA is a member of the Consortium for Citizens with Developmer tal Disabil- 
ities Task Force on Education. This task force considered this problem and recom- 
mended that the term '^educational" be broadly defined to include such factors as 
academic achievement, physical and social development* adaptive skills, and voca* 
tional preparation. UCPA endorses this broad definition because we believe that ^ 
this will assure that children receive the services thev need in order to reach their 
maximum potential. It is our understanding that the report which accompanies 
H.R. 3435 will reflect this bro'c^ interpretation of the term "educational" and we 
commend the Subcommittee for this action. 

< OTHER )>R0VIS10NS OF 1NT£R£8T TO UCPA 

Several other provisions of H.R. 3435 are of concern to UCPA, For exaniple, Sec- 
tion 607 of the bill will make state educational agencies the Recipients of funds for 
the removal of architectural barriers. Through the enactment of Public Law 98-8, 
the soK^alled Emergency Jobs Bill, the Office of Special Education Programs was 
confronted with the monumental task of distributing $40 million to state and local 
education agencies within a short period of time. By making the SEA the primary 
recipient of these funds we believe that this mon^y could be more easily distributed 
to tne local education agencies. This would ease the burden placed on the Office of 
Special Education Programs and would assure that these funds were spent wisely. 
However, we must caution the Subcommittee that' this provision must not allow 
states to supplant the efforts which tlie SEAa and LEAs are currently making* 
toward making our nation's ^hools accessible to handicapped students. We feel that 
this money should be viewed as a partnership between tne federal government and 
state and local education agencies whereby these agencies work together to assure 
that our schools become accessible to all students. 

H.Il 3435 significantly expands the evaluation requirements of the Act. A thor- 
ough discuEsion of these provisions is beyond the scope of this testimony. However, 
H.R. 3435 requires the Secretary to collect data from state and local education agen- 
cies concerning the number of children receiving a free appropriate public education 
by age groups. These groups include children ages three-to-five, six-to-twelve, thir- 
teen-to-seventeen, and eighteen-tO'twenty-one. This data will be collected on an 
annual basis. We do not wish to overburden the state and local education agencies 
with needless data collection. However, we see a great deal of value in collecting 
this information, particularly by the age groups which are specified in H.R. 3435. 
This data would enoble state and local education agencies to improve planning for 
handicapped children on a longitudinal ba^is. Thus, as children move from one age 
group to another, state and Iocs! education agencies should be able to plan for their 
needs. This will be especially important for cnildren who will be entering the school 
system and young aciults who will be leaving the school system. We have already 
expressed our concern that very young children and those disabled students who are 
leaving the school sy&tem have a number of unique needs which have not been met 
to date. It appears that collecting data by these age groups will enable our nation's 
educational system to respond to the needs of these students more effectively. UCPA 
endorses the collection of this data by the specified age groups. 

H.R( H435 eliminates the current provision in the Act which requires states to 
report ih'e number of children who are not receiving a free appropriate public edu- 
cation, instead, the bill requires state to report the number of children 'in need of 
improved services and the type of services and programs in need of improvement." 
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With th* imulementatlon of Public Uw 94-142, many children who were heretofore 
Sud^ S the public iJhJol .y.tem are not .-eceiving some type of ap^i^l edu^^ 
tion se^ces. However, OCPA conflulUi with i««nt« regularly w^^ SliS^ K 

HkTuCPA focuB on areas of special education which need improvement. Thus, we 

•%fi'!:^'iaSlhro5'^^^^ testimony regarding the/Education 

of^hrfiSa^pSVcrWe loot forward to working ^Jh the "0^^^^ 
on Select Education to improve the quality of •pecia] education and related servtcea 
which are rendered to our nation's handicapped children. 

P»PA.cn STATtMBNT Of FrKDEWCK J. WkINTRAUB, AflSIBTANT ExitCUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
D^PAS-iNT o"p C^N^nS" ^ RELATIONS, THE COUNaL rO« EXCEPTIONAL ChIL- 
DHEN, REBTON, VA. 

Mr Phoirman and members of the Select Subcommittee on Education, The Coun^ 
cil for E?Sonal cKen"c^^^^^^^ plea«Jd to have tl7is opportuni^ to offer it. 

national as«)ciation of 50,000 special education profettslonals and others concerned 
Sthe Nation of handicapped and gifted and talented children and^^outh. 

Mr ChSrman? whllS PuW^ 94-142 is Part B of EH A, it our undenit^^^^^^^^ 
that sin^it's authorization does not expire, it is not ui^r «)n««deration by the 
cSmmiS during this EHA reauthorization proce«i. CEC'. comminta will the^tfore 

^tX'^cL'^gir;"^^^^^ Act ha. been the foundation of 

♦ho ftSlpral rn^p insoetial education, providing the, impetus for all manner of re- 
sSarJ^ deLTtritioS^ Support. I'he Art oji^rujally provided for granta 
Z !Sat^\SXb^ome Public Uw 9^142). reaeareh and pereonnel Pj^Parat.on, 
Md fllS mandated the establishment of tfce Bureau of Education for the Handl- 
MDiAEHHn the U S Omce of Education WSOE). During the remainder of the 
iSK^the w^^^^^ to expand the federal role in special education by 

ISnding EhKS adding progranui such «» '^o"^'^""* '^ehUdfJSd 
deaf-blind children, instructional media, teacher ."cmitment, early cnuai<ooa 
n^els and programs for children with specific learning diaabihtiea. . 

EHA 1^11 oTToX, flJways have an i^nportAJf t role in ■upPPrting the miM«on 
PubUc^Uw 94-142,Tut, asi/e from .Public W"^-142 we bejeve .^^f ^he f A l^^ 
an ongoing mission to continue to improve over t>me, qaallty of iratrucmn lor ex 
crptional children. That vital mission existed before the enactment pf Public Lajv 
94-142, and that mission remains just as vital today.^ j^aj«. :„ MMndine 

The EHA has played a significant role oyer the past two d«ad^^ 
anf? "tiorovine special educationa scrvicee to handitopped chi dren. in 'act^ we 
re^'.;?;e'ai^authonties,, we are impress«l .f^J^^^^tr^^^^^^^ 
timplinPftM nf mrmt of the provu 01)8 of the bHA. We uo, However, oeueve vaav it «» 
nSI^I^to eTamiSe arJ^ of need In the field of special education and to strength- 
e^fhTK bwed upon that assessment. The recommendations which we make m 
thirstatenTentare based upon that selective search for areas where the statutes 
8& id b^Tren^ henTrho'fact that, we do not discuss certain P[«f Jf^^rThl 
of the statutes loes not indicate a lack of concern or »PPP°^ fnthem^FW^^^^ the 
order of our presentation of issues follows the order in wWch items appear m me 
existing EHA designation. x , 

DEFINITION OP HANDICAPPED CHILDREN M 

The Council for Excpptional Children endorses the provision in H.R.j3435 estab- 
lish neX term ''Sviorally disordered" as the designatiort for ch'Idi^ who are 
hSaDi^ bTvirturof their behavior. The current definitbn of "handicapped 
Sron^Cefl thrterminol(«y "seriously emotionally disturbed" which relies heavi- 

y'^ n"ferrei^'biu7irS emotionaVphenomena, ThU ™n^^S«,^^^^^ 
»inn nf mpntfll lliiiess that IB at east 20 years old. More current diagnoeiic ciasBiiiwi 

on, 8tS the'SipUon^.r problem behavior rather than the immediate .nterp«. 
t^L oTXervedbefiavior as indicative of inner pathology. A new definition that 

would fJciTelTorts on the description of P™bl«n^,.»>«h«^°7, ^ the ^ 

tasks encountered by student* in educational situations would b« f^e^"' Jo the pr^ 
fSnals aLsaing children and developing special educational programs and the 
children and their families, 
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DKKINfTlON or SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Section ()02(1()) of Furt A defines special education as it applies to all programs 
supported by or operated under EHA. "The term 'special education' mc»un^i specifi- 
cally dmgned instruction, at no cost to parents or jfuardians. to meet the unique 
needs of a handicapped child, including classroom instruction, instruction in physi- 
cal education, home instruction, and instruction in hospit^ils and institutions." 

We believe that the term ''unique netxis" has been too broadly interpreted to 
apply to child needs far beyond those of an educational nature. We therefore concur 
wjth the proyision in H.R. ^435 adding the word "educational" between "unique" 
and "needs" in the definition, thus more clearly setting forth that the purpose of 
special education is to meet the educational needs of handicapped children. In that 
vein, we would also refer you to the Report from the Commission on the Financing 
of a Free and Appropriate Education for Special Needs Children (March, 
whtch contains useful discussion on the issue of clarifying that which is and is not 
educational. We would request, however, that report language accompany this pro- 
vision to clarify that the committee does not intend to limit the scope of what con- 
stitutes an education for handicapped children. 

SPECiML KDUCATION PROGRAMS ISKPI STRICTURK 

The Congress has long maintained a deep concern that the agency administering 
special education programs: 

(1) Have sufficient administrative authority and visibility. 

(2) Be the primary agency to speak nationally on the educational needs of excep- 
tional children and youth. 

C^) Have sufficient staff to carry out it^ responsibilities. In Public Law en- 
acted on April 13. 1970, and Public Law 93-3fi0, enacted on August 21, 1974, the 
Congress very precisely required that the then Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
*cnpfx»d (BEHj be headed by a Deputy Commissioner of Education appointed by the 
U.S. Commisssioner of Education who was to report directly to the Commissioner. 

A similar concern thet top bureaucratic rank be guaranteed was demonstrated 
when the Congress created a separate Department of Fxlucation on October 17, 1979 
At that time the Congress authorized an Office of Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tion Services, to be headed by an Assistant Secretary. This Assistant Secretary, 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate, reports directly to the 
Secretary of Education. 

C;EC was deeply involved in the realization of an independent Department of Eou- 
cacjon the join»,ig adTiinistiatively of special education and rehabilitation 8ervic<?s, 
and the' designation cf an Assistant Secretary at the top line of the bureaucratic 
hierarchy. K was everyone's understanding among the various parties involved in 
the creation of the Department that the then BEH, now Special Education Pro- 
grams (S.':.P), would have equal standing, directly under the Assistant Secretary 
with the .Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) and the National Institute 
for Handicapped Research (NIHRj. 

We agree with the provision in H.R 34;^,') rewriting EHA section G03 to conform 
to the statutes authorizing the IX»piirtnient of F/ducation. This provision would 
cjuire: 

(U That there will bf» a principal agency for administering and carrying out pro- 
grams and pioiects re lating to the education and training of the handicapf^. 

i2j That st:ch principal agency shall be headed by a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
lor Sfx;cuil Education appointed by the Secretary of Education. 
^ Ci? That s;uch Deputy Assistant Secretary shall report directly to the ABsistant 
S'croUiry for Sp<?cial Education and Rehabilitative Services. 

J'l) Tliat there be &ix positions for persons to assist the Department Assistant Sec- 
retary carry out his duties including the position of Deputy Director. 

Such requirements are nothing more than an updating of the thrust of the origi- 
nal EHA language* in light of the statutes creating the Department of Education, 
and will serve to erase any potential future doubt as to the status of the agency 
responsible for special education programs. Bureaucratic structures in our age are 
critical refiections of Congressional policy, and Annot be left to chance. We would 
^HVr'^?>o l^^' committee to include in its report the intent that the three branches 
of OSKItb function on a co^eiiual basis. 

We also rocjuost that the statute specify that SEP have administrative and plan- 
ning respf^nsibihty for federal activities on be»half of gifted and talented children 
and youth This resfwnsibility previously resided with BEH and SEP. While t(iere in 
presently not a program for the gifted and talented to administer, we urge that SEP 
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be char«ed with overall program reflponsibility. We will discuss our rationale and 
other proposals for the Kilted and talented later in our statement. • 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMllTliE 

Mr. Chairman, in 1979. under the aegis of Public Law 91-230. the Congre^ ere- 
aled a National Advisory Committee on Handiapped Children (section 604, liHA). 
That committee functioned until its statutory termination on October 1, 1977. 

CEC has not historically been an enthusiastic supporter of national advisory com- . 
mittees as a general proposition. We do recognize, however, that the advisory which 
functioned from 1970 to 1977 offered valuable insights and data which contributed 
significantly toward the important provisions to move the Nation forward toward 
full and appropriate educational opportunity) for handicapped children. Our point is 
that at times national advisories, given ajpecific charge, given precise reporting 
time lines.- and. most importantly, given \he requirement that their tindings and 
recommendations shall be transmitted to tho Congress, can make a useful contribu- 
tion toward informing and sensitizing the public in a particular area of national 

*^°When the EHA was last reauthorized in 1977. a general effort was underway pri- 
marily from the new Carter Administration but with the cooperation of the Un 
gress to eliminate as many national advisory committees as could be reasonably jus- 
tified in that spirit, while the statute authorizing a national advisory was retained 
in the 1977 EHA reauthorization, one short sentence was added at the end of that 
authority. "The Aflvisory Committee shall continue to exist until October 1. 19/7. 
CEC did not see sufficient reason to quarrel with that termination. „ . ,. , 

However as we struggle to maintain and promote compliance under Public i^aw 
94-142 in the 1980'8 and 1990's. and at the same time enhance the quality of special 
education for each and every exceptional child during the same period, we leel that 
it would be valuable to reconstitute a national advisory committee. Many have been 
lately suggesting, on and off Capitol Hill, that a special commission should be cre- 
ated to further analyze regulatory issues in fe( ^ral special education law. We are 
not certain that such a commission is necessary. On the other hand, the provision in 
HR 3435 which provides for the reinstatement of an advisory committe which is 
already on the books, an advisory which could investigate and report on a number 
of issues before us at this time-whether the provision of; related services, the 
achievement of qualified instructional personnel, the application of new technology, 
the provision of services from birth through five and 14 through 21. to nanie a few- 
could indeed be helpful. We would urge that H.R. 3436 be amended ^ change the 
proposed National Advisory Committ** on Education of Handicapped Children to 
the National Advisory Committee on Special Education to encompass the full scope 
ofauthorities and functions under the Act. u„ j;„o„~^ (NPHi 

Some would wonder if the existing National Council on the Handicapped (INCH) 
does not already serve this purpose; Our answer is: no. It was dearly understood 
from inception that this council would advise in matters primarily relating to the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) and the National Institute for Handi- 
capped Research (NIHRt. The general lack of special <^".<»t\0" ^iM on h^ 
council reflects this intent. Moreover, to add special education to the responsibilities 
of this Council would be to give it more than it could re/isonably handle. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

We Strongly endorse the provision in H.R, 3435 to improve the federal effort to 
provide early childhood services for handicapped children from birth through o 
ytars of age with specific reference to EHA section 619. the Preschool Incentive 
Grant Program, and section 623. the Handicapped Children s^Early Educatidn Pro- 

^"^For some time it has been postulated that providing the preschool handicapped 
child early intervention services during this period of rapid learning and develop- 
ment would increase' the possibility of lessening the effects of the handicapped. The 
research studies of the past decade confirm this hypothesis. Preschool intervention 
for handicapped children appears to: 

(1) Increase intelligence in som" c; -Idren. .... ut. 

(2) Produce substantial gains in motor development, language, emotional stability, 
cognitive abilities and self-help skills. 

(3) Prevent the development of secondary handicapping conditions, 

(4) Reduce family stress. 
(.')) Reduce child abuse. 

(oi Increase family income potential. 
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(7l Reducp societHl depondency 'jnd institutionalization. 

(H) Reduce by up to M percent the need for special class placement at school ajre, 
(9) Be cost beneficial by as much as 2H6 percent. 

It IS clear that preschool services for handicapped children are essential for handi- 
capped children, their families, our schools and our society. 

btate educatioh agencies (SEA) reported that in 1982, 227,801, 3-5 year old pre- 
school handicapped children received special education services. The National 

estimatt^at in 1982 there were approximately 
10,18,^,800 children age 3-5, Thus 2.2 percent of the 3-5 population received special 
T^'\%oT It should be noted that Head Start reported that they Jerved 

handicapped children. However, we have no data on how many of the Head 
5>tflrt children are or are not in the SEA reported count. A highly conservative esti- 
mate of the percentage of the preschool population requiring special education serv- 
ices IS 5 percent. Thus we are presently serving, by. liberal estimate only. 50 percent 
ot handicapped children ages 3-5 in need of special etiucation. 

The National Foundation-March of Dimes reported that more than 250.000 in- 
fants are born each year with birth defects that may lead to handicapping condi- 
tions. Another SO'.OOO infanta are born premature and thus with substantial odds of 
becoming handicapped. While some progress is being made in serving the birth to 
three handicapped population, estimated conservatively to be over 500,000 children 
no data exists on how many are being served. Sample studies suggest the number is 
minimal, 

tJ'^^i?^^*-^"^*'^" of the Handicapped Act contains two m^jor preschool components. 
L^^^.PP?Tu' "^^^^^^ ^2^' -handicapped Children's llarly Education Program 
(HLLLH. The primary purpose of the program has been to encourage the est^iblish- 
ment ot new efTective early education services for handicapped children throughout 
the states and territories through supporting demonstration and outreach project* 
and technical aMJStance. A recent comprehensive evaluation of the program was 
conducted by Roy Littlejohn Associate, Inc. They reported that 

(I) Projects serving 21.000 handicapped children exist in every state and in several 
territories, in urban as well as rural areas. 

(2) More than 30.600 children have been served in continuation project* at no coet 
to the HLLLr, 

(3) A toUil of 2.157 replications were identified; 1,991 as a result of outreach activi- 
ties and Ibb from project* in the demonstration phase serving over 100,000 children 

(4) Replication programs are known to have served 107,850 thildren. . 

(0) For each child served directly in the demonstration project*, 6.4 children re- 
ceived services through continuation of demonstratior. project* and throut^h reolica- 
tion of projects, ^ 

(6) For every HCEEP dollar expended in programming. $18.37 has been generated 
in programming for children and their families. 

(7) PiftyTive percent of the children who leave HCEEP demonstration projects are 
placed in integrated settings with non-handicapped children which is less expensive 
than more specialized placements. 

(H) Sixty-B^^vpn percent of the children who leave HCE£P demonstration project* 
perlorm »n the average and above average range in relation to their peers, accord- 
to staff of the regular and special education program^ to which they graduate 

(J) i^JRhj^y Percent of the 280 project* are still continuing to serve children inde- 
pendent of HCEEP funding 

(10) Extensive amounts of training have been requested and provided to personnel 
of other agencios. ^ 

(11) More than 3,000 product* have been developed by HCEEP project* and widely 
disseminated, many through commercial publishers 

The report concludes: "The accomplishment* of the HCEEP project* as shown by 
the survey results are greater and more varied than for any other documented edu- 
cation , ' jgram we have been able to identify." 

The second preschool component of EHA is the Preschool Incentive Grant Pro- 
.^ram, section 619. Because the Congress would not fully mandate services to handi- 
capped children age 3-5 in Public Law 94-142. it established a financial incentive 
i?nn u ^^^^ handicappcHJ child served, a state would receive an additional 
5'«iuu. However, because of limited actual appropriations. 5states are only receiving 
approximately per child. For states already committed to serving these chil- 
dren the funds are of great assistance, but for states with little or no commitment 
the incentive is not an incentive at it* present level of funding 

A few additional observations: 

(1) Since 1980 there has been a 2 p<^rcent decline in the number uf 3-r, year old 
handicapiH^d children beiriK nerved 
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(2) Fewer nUkim mandate pretchoOl tervicwi today than at the time of passage of 
Public Law 94-142. , , , 

(9) Rftductions in funding for health and social eervice programs is impairing pre- 
school iervices particularly for the birth to three population. 

The Council for'Tlxceptional Children would like to recommend that; 

(1) Tho Congreea fully fund the prcechool incentive, 

(2) Thai states be permitted to count for reimbursement handicapped children 
from birth. . , 

13) That the Public Law 94-142 mandates be extended tj)^ handicapped children 
from birth on a phased in basis. ,. . „ 

However, we realize that these recommendations are probably not politically or 
economisally realistic at this time. We therefore endorse tne more modest, but none- 
theless valuable, amendments contained in K!K"848&: 

• Jl) To amend fhe preschool incentive (section 619)"to permit states to utilize the 
funds to serve preschool handicapped children from birth to 5. Present law limits 
usage to children agss three through five, 

(2) To amend the HCEEP program (section b23) to add a new state planning and 
implementation authority in the area of early childhood. However, we would recom- 
mend that federal grants be made available to state education agencies rather than 
tjhe provision in H.R. 3436 that any state agency may apply. This, we believe, would 
provide for greater accountability and continuity. 

RSOIONAL EDUCATION PROORABC8 

The Council Is increasingly concerned .that more concrete progress needs to be 
made toward meeting the continuing educational needs of exceptional persons 
beyond completion of a traditional elementary and secondai V education. It is recog- 
nized that some exceptional persops will still require specially designed basic educa- 
tion beyond the age limits usually established for public education. Some states 
have extended the age ranges for some exceptional persons. However, little atten- 
tion has been given to the role of speciml education in the education systems serving 
adults, Exceptional persons liave Hfelong learning or continuing education needs, as 
do all adults, beyond basic elementary and secondary education. Increasingly, com- 
munities are providing such opportunities to the general public, with apparently 
minimal regard for the special educational needs of exceptional persons. Moreover, 
the whole issue of effective transfer into the 'Vorld of work" still requires compre- 
hensive national attention and action. 

Beyond the EHA, CEC continues to work to establish a meaningful policy base on 
behalf of handicapped Americans in the following federal activities: vocational edq- 
caiton; adult education; career education and lifelong learning; continuing educa- 
tion; and CETA. Youth Partnership, and other job training programs. 

With respect to EHA, we endorse the proposed amendments to section 625, Re- 
gional Pofltsecondary Education Programs, contained in H.R. 3436 to provide for an 
enhanced model authority for programming in all areas of postsecondary education. 

PXRSONNKL PREPARATION 

Part D of EHA, which provides support to institutions of higher education, state 
and local education agencies and other institutions and agencies for the Purpose of 
preparing personnel tor the education of handicapped children, is the oldest EHA 
authority (1958) and perhaps the program having the most significant impact on ad- 
vancing and improving services of any of the EHA authorities. Twenty-five years 
ago the Congress recognized, as we do today, that the key to effective services for 
handicapped children is to develop and maintain an adequate and well prepared 
cadre ol special education personnel, Tlie majority of the personnel in the field of 
special education, from classroom teachers to administrators to university person- 
nel, were educated in programs supported under Part D. A recent study in Illinois 
found that 87 percent of the graduates of special education teacher preparation 
^rams in Illinois came from pro;»,rams supported under Part D, 

Perhaps the greatest challenge and test of Part D came following the passage of 
Public Law 94-142, and the commensurate need for significantly increased "ambers 
of special education personnel. In the three school vears from 19T6-;77 to 1979-80 
the number of special educators employed inc/eased oy 43,000, Since it Is estimated 
that the annual attrition ra»\e in special education is 12 percent, as compared to 6 
percent overall in education, Jthe acnievement is even more impressive. 

Despite this progress, the Department of Education reported that in school year 
1979-80 there were 3.200 vacant special education positions nationwide affecting an 
estimated 58.000 handicapped studonti?. The Department of Education also reported 
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an efltimaUjd Hhortfall of 8,864 prepared personnel in 1981-82. Despite the evidence 
that Part D significantly contributes to meeting the personnel needs of special edu- 
cation and the evidence that severe shortages* still exist arid will continue to exist, 
this program has suffered more from Administration budget reductions and policy 
fluctuations than almost any other, 

We believe that recent actions by the Congress to restore some of the lost funds 
and new regulations by the Administration will provide the firm footing this pro- 
gram needs if it is to remain effective. We believe the rewriting of Part D contained 
in H.R. 3436 reflects the direction this prdgrani needs for the future, 

RESEARCH AND DKM0N8TRATI0N 

Research is the second oldest federal special education authority, coming a few 
years after the initiation of personnel development programs. With respect to the 
federal role in special education research, we are reminded of the criteria employed 
by the Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on the Handicapped, Senator Lowell 
Weicker, to determine whether the federal government should be involved in a spe- 
cific activity. If the free market private sector will do the job, fine; keep government 
out. If the private sector will not do the job, then state and local government should 
become involved. If state and local govemipent will not assume responsibility, then 
the federal government should become involved. Education research is an excellent 
example of an activity which has historically required sustained federal support. 

If special education is to serve children well, then it can be. argued that the life 
blood of successful education is twofold: having trained professionals, and having 
the capacity to do the job, "Having the capacity" is directly related to the level of 
investment in research. 

Mr. Chairman, in the years immediately following the enactment of Public Law 
94-142, much of the resource available under tite research authority of Part E of the 
EHA was directed toward implementation and Evaluation of the implementation of 
that law. We would not quarrel with that emphasis during the firsj years of Public 
Law 94-142, but we urge the Congress to make clear that the essential and overrid- 
ing mission under Part E should be intensive applied research toward improvement 
ofthe quality of instruction of all exceptional chilclren. The provision in H,R, 3435 
wiTi focus Part E research on the continuing improvement of special education in 
the areas of lethodology of instruction, insttuctional environment, and curriculum, 

We\also agree that there is a critical importance to utilizing the Part E authority 
towartJ the continuing application of technology in special education instruction. 
(Many^Wmples may be ci^ed on the potential of technology, but may we simply ob- 
serve that, from 1980 to 1982, the numbeu" of microcomputers available in the 
schools/for instructional purposes doubled. The increase is likely to be even higher 
in 198? and 1984. 

IkR) 3435 clarifies that Part E is the one authority in the EHA which may allow 
for model demonstration programs on a flexible basis, that is, not specifically target- 
eW as elsewhere in the EHA on a specific group of children, i.e., early childhood mu- 
cKtion and the severely handicapped. Two target areas which provide examples of 
thy urgent need to develop model demonstration activities may be found in the edu- 
cat)(0n of seriously emotionally disturbed children and in the areavf secondary-tran- 
sition education for all handicapped children, ; 

With respect to secondaijr education, if high school is a momentous time for all of 
our nation's youth, the challenges that must be overcome for handicapped youth are 
truly staggering. This is the time when the basics learned in elementary education 
must come together to produce personal fulfillment, independent living, poetsecond- 
ary education potentials, and realistic opportunity in the world of work. All of this 
occurs in the midst of an ever changing job market. Further, all of this occurs in the 
midst of the normal transitions of adolescence, compounded by the individual learn- 
ing difficulties of one requiring continuing special education. 

Thus far, model demonstrations have been traditionally in the elementary area. 
Secondary special education cannot be dealt with simply by an extension of elemen- 
tary special education or by minor changes in existing secondary curricula. It is in- 
creasingly apparent that secondary level special education requires significant alter- 
ation in instructional methodology, organization, and structure. We urgently require 
a serious national investment in the preparation, testing, and replication of proven 
models in secondary special education. We agree w'th the intent in H.R. 3435 to 
f(x:us attention on secondary education. We questic iOwever, whether a separate 
authority is necessary. We believe that the need cou»a be met under the Part E au- 
thority. 
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THK EDUCATION OF GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN 

efforts to Btimulate the development of gifl^ and tal^^^^^ b 

use of unspecified federa apPJopm^^^^^^ TconJ^uence o t"h\t ev^^^ the Con- 

children in any significant way. Partly as a co"Bf^"f^ce oi 

gress created in 1974. and ,X«f^nJ^r t siciSly for ffi and tal^ 
'"Brn'tn'ofthtoS >wept arfay and the evidence of the M.rland Report w«B di.re. 

^&';?^;nf.,n,.,»n»n^^^^ 

reported th.l only f^'^'^.^Sc^ >l^<S^^ °hM^L !^^^^^ ^liM and 
SreS"Sferihet"=4v" 

IMS^f |Kn 

that their localities are utilizing the block grant for ^^^^ 

^''?thrr"d^TairjurrJS^^ ^rifi 

Zn U Ts also Inh^n^ollSf that the%rior. targeted program was operating at $6 
million in actual appropriations before ^J"Bi!^"\^«**J t3,e„ted children under the 
We do not mean to dismias I^^"Xc ° tu^^^^^^^ at 

block grant. But the block ^rent approach do^not con^ ^ government 
a time when the experts are saying tha '%^"t^f.a for gifted and 

return to its role as a catalytic agent. In fact follow 

l:r,'J^rn'S^"rn,Thno°.3eS'raran^;S'rna S'Sed and U,en.- 

ed children. c^^^^y arf\v\i\} in thp foUowinK areas: profes- 

.iotf,r''.ilVS^~rde— 
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capped) and likewise, as P[f'=j'J'°""/ition children. In addi- 
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C iffih ff'T'^ »PPropri.t«, the SecretaryJlSS^'p"^""™ ,EHA Part. 

8eI3p £''„ilTh„"/ ♦'H^^''"^ "1*° ^^^'^ «t this time, we would like to ob- 



^^.^0*^ D^7irc\cEASn)^ °^ Educational Adm.n.^rators Serv , 

THR (CAior Convention or American iNfffRUcrroHS oV 

»»rch or demon.lratlo„ pr«gr.m>, t„ . fS^ o^So^aU * 

n .i l!!^'?,"!?' s^.'^'ces for the deaf. Although the program w^expandK iqfiS 
Irn™ all handicapped persona, deaf persons have'^beln the primaTfoSa of this 
f^n^ZZr"" ^°P^ '^'^ Congress will reaffii-m during the ShorS 

t.on process, as deaf persons continue to need the full impact of this or^ram Thfs 

eel t'o thl'h^nar'" Hi government wS prov dLXeS"^?; 

%Lr A range Of deaf persons, from children to adults. 

MedTa P^oltrol^s a " '^"i.'^" Captioned Films and Educational 

Ss of nS^iPrlr/ i J'u 'S'** addressing the cultural and educational 
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Mr. Chairman, iiu^inad faderal support for the Captioned Filmi and Educational 
Media Program ii eaaenUal if the unique communicaUon needs of the deaf are to be 
addreieed. There i» no other source for these ssrvic€S. They are unlikely to be ad- 
dressed at other levels of our society due to the relativelv few numbers of deaf indi- 
viduals, and their thin geomphic dispersion, which makes the costs of highly spe- 
cialised media services and products, the stiroulation of innovative media applica- 
tions, and the eiploration of technological advancements in this regard, not com- 
mercially viable in the private sector, and inefficient on a state^*«tate basis. There 
is. thereforo, a continuing need for centralised media aen4c«s and service delivery 
for the deaf population. 

The importance that deaf individuals attach to theae services is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that the deaf population participates in the cost of the program. 
The deaf persona who organize groups to borrow and watch captioned films also pur- 
chase projectors and pay return postage costs in order to use the Hlma. No charge 
can be made for admission to viewing a captioned fUm loaned under this govern- 
ment program. The agencies/schools which operate the 68 educational caption^ 
ii\m depositories absorb as much as 80 percent of the cost of circulation of educa- 
tional captioned filnu. Deaf persons who wish to benefit from cloaed^captioned tele- 
vision must make an investment of more than 1200 for a television decoder. Ap- 
ifroximately 70,000 decoders have been purchased. 

Unfortunatelv, media related services currently available to the field of deafnees 
represent a reauction in services, in spite of the denmnd for luch ri^rvices. While 
over 1,300 educational films have been selected for captioning, this repreaenta only a 
small fraction of the educational films available to the public at large. More than 
150.000 Tilm loans are processed each year by and through 68 cooperating film de- 
. positories. In the aggregate, tnese serve more than 8,000 accounts in schools and 
programs. In a recent year, the number of accounts increased by more than 20 per- 
cent. The Captioned Films and Educationjsl Madia Program has detmmstratad that 
it provides servicee that deaf persons and educators of the deaf need and want. 

Other accomplishments of the program include the development of a collection of 
more than 1,000 general interest films which have been captioned to made them ac- . 
ceeaible to deaf persons. More than 100,000 film loans are made each year from a 
centralized distribution center to niore than 7.000 groups of- deaf adults. The 
number of registered groups has increased each year notwithstanding the introduc- 
tion of broadcast captioned programming on television. In addition, the program has 
developed Line 21 closed^ptioned TV technology largely due to federal program ^ 
support. A significant amount of captioned programming is being make acceesible to 
deaf persons through broadcast television. 

During the 97th Congress, the House Subcomm.^tee on Select Education, and sub- 
sequently the House Committee on Education and Labor, reported legisleL m (H.R. 
6820) which would have established tlie Captioned Films and Educational Mf dia Pro- 
gram as an indefinite, independent authorization within the Department of Educa- 
tion budget, thereby affirming, according to Houw Report 97-950 to H.R. 6820, that 
*\ . . the distribution of captioned media and other adapted mateiiiaUi has been and 
shouid continue to be a legitimate federal responsibility,'' and "... as something 
' different from the traditional discretionary programs." 

While this specific statutory changels not reflected in the current reauthorization 
measure, H.R. 3435, CEASD would urge tho Subcommittee to reaffirm in Report 
language (1) the importance of this program to meeting the unique communication 
needs of the deaf; (2) the continuing need for centralized federal support for the pro- 
gram; (3) the recognition that this program is indeed different from th'e traditional 
discretionary programs; and (4) the urgent need of the deaf population, in particu- 
lar, for these services. 

Given the linAted funding avHilable to this program, the lack of other avenues for 
providing such media materis and services to the deaf, the increased numbers of 
deaf persons due to the rubi * -^idemic of 1963-65, and the fundamental relation- 
ship of these media service ae specific communication deficit of the severely 
hearing impaired, an atmoti^. e of stability 6hd growth is imperative to the pro- 
gram and the individuals it is .ntended to benefit. Without this program, deaf indi- 
viduals would be substantially isolated frOm the broader society and ita values. The 
access that has been provided through this program is still far short of what is 
needed, and of what is available to the general public. CEASD therefore respectfully 
urges the Subcommittee to reaffirm Congressional recognition of the importance of 
the Captioned Films Program and related media services to the deaf individual. 

Thanit you for this opportunity to present our views. 
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T)io American SpeectvLangtmge-Hearing Association is pleased to submit its 
views and recommendations concerning reauthorbcation of the discretionary pro- 
grams under (he Education of the Handicapped Act. The House Subcommittee on 
Select Education has undertaken a careful review of these programs and we appre- 
ciate having, been afforded the opportunity to participate in development of the 
''Education of the Handicapped Amendments of 1984/' 

Since implementation of tne Education of the Handicapped Act over a decade ago» 
we have bcnen seen tremendous growth in both the quantity ShA quality of education 
of the handicapped programs and services. Much of this improvement can be traced 
directly to the activities initiated and completed under the discretionary, programs 
that are part of the Actv Examples include the following: 

Demonstration projects for early childhood and severely handicapped. These 
projects provide information, materials and services to thousands of handiclipped 
children, teachers, parents and program administrators. Without projects such as 
these, there would have been little incentive to provide needed services to the pre- 
school and severely handicapped population. " ^ 

As the need for quality special education was realtased, there was an increased 
demand for qualincd special educators. EHA funds available for personnel develop- 
ment ensured that there would be a supply of qualified personnel available to imple- 
ment special education and \ related service programs. Unfortunately, the demand 
has always exceeded the supply. 

To ensure that the programs, materials, and technology used in special education 
are up^o^late and effective. EHA provides funds for innovation and development. 
The projects encourage research to ensure that the most cost^fTective methods and 
materials are available for use with handicapped children. 

These few examples show in a small way the importance of EHA programs to the 
lives of handicapped children, their parents and teachers. Therefore, ASH A/believes 
it is important to continue the education of the handicapped discretionary ^irograms 
and that authorised funding be placed at a level that will ensure continued growth 
and improvement of Education of the Handicapped Act programs. 

Definitions (pL i4, sec. 602 of the act) 

The proposed changes are largely of a technical nature but will have the impor^ 
tont effect of updating definitions which are central to proper interpretation of con- 
gressional intent and implementation of the Act. We strongly endorse the addition 
of the term' "or language ' after speech. "Handicapped children" (Section 602(1)) will 
now be defined to include: "Mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech or lan- 
guage impaired, visually handicapped, behaviorally disordered, orthopedically im- 
paired, or other health impaired children, or children with specific learning disabil- 
ities, who by reason thereof require special education and related services/' 

During the past decade there has been a greater awareness and identification of 
children and youth with language impairment. A 1981 study of speech-language pa- 
thologists employed in the schools found that 46.7 percent of the cases served were 
language impaired children.* Although this number includes children with other 
handicaps, speech-language pathologists and identifying a greater number who have 
a primary handicap of language impairment. Because profeesionals throughout the 
nation ^rc identifying children who are language impaired, many state and local 
education agencies use the category ''speech or language impaired" as a way of ac« 
curately identifying communicatively handicapped children and youth. 

The term "speech or language impaired" makes it clear that children and youth 
with language disorders are to be covered under the Act and provides a visible cate- 
gory in which they can be idenitified. The proposed change also brings the law into 
line with the Public Law 94-142 regulations that refer to *'the identification of chil- 
dren with speech or language disorder." 

We are concerned with the addition of the term ''educational" to the phrase "to 
meet the unique needs of a handicapped child'' in the definition of "special educa- 
tion/' While we concur with the argument that this is an "education" act, there is 
the danger that the term "eduiitionar' will be narrowly defined to mean "academ* 
ir." 



^ "The Speech»Longuage Pathologist in the Public School; A Current Profile/' GovernmenUil 
Affairs R<?vit>w. American Speech-Language-Hearim^ Association, vol. 2, No. 2 (July 1981), 77-81. 
ThiH figure was verified by an American Speech^Langua^e-Hearing Association sun'ey done in 
li)H2 
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Irh actual practice, the term "educationar' is oftco^ used by 6tat€ and local educa- 
tion agencies synonomutly with the term "academic achievement/* Therefore, some 
•tate and local education iigencies have indicated that to be eligible for gpeclal edu- 
cation a child must have a handicap and problems in academic achievement— mean* 
ing reading, writing, mathematics or other academic subjecta. For example, some 
ftudentJi who are severe slutterers or who have voice disorders but who do well aca- 
demically are not eligiM^ for service becauae they do not have "educational*' (i.e., 
academic achievement) problems. 

ASKA believes this violates the intent of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
and is discriminatory against individuals who have handicaps but are> doing well 
' academically. The term "educational" should refer not only to the child's ability to 
achieve academically, but also to the ability to develop communicatively, socially, * 
physically and emotionally. To include the term "educational" without a concomi- 
tant definition of what it means will only perpetuate confusion. If left undefined, 
the term "educational" might be used by state and local education agencies to deny 
many necessary related services (which they might consider health rather than edu- 
cational in nature), such as audiology, phvsical therapy and occupational therapy, 
Thi« might result in noncompliance with tm requirements of Section 604 of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973 concerning the provision of appropriate educational services 
to handicapped children. "An appropriate education . . . consist(s) of education in 
regular classes, education in regular classes with the use of supplementary services, 
or special education and (such) related services as developmental, corrective, and 
0 Other supportive services . . ." (42 FR 22690, Section 84.38(b)). 

In order to clarify the meaning of this term and to continue coverage of "all 
handicapped children," we recommend that Section 602(16) be amended as follows: 
"The term 'special education' means specially designed instruction, at no cost to 
parents or guardians, to meet the unique educational needs of a handicapped child, 
including classroom instruction, instruction in physical education, home instruction, 
and instruction in hospitals and institutions. Unique educational needs include aca- 
demic, social, emotional communicative and physical needs." 
Similar language alreadv exists elsewhere in the Act. Section 623 (E/irly Child- 
; hood Education) provides 'Tor activities and services designed to (1) facili^uite the in- 
tellectual, emotional, physical, mental, social, and language development of such 
children . . Also, the new section on transitional services includes among poten- 
tial grant recipients "specially designed programs to provide more eff^tive second- 
ary school instruction in interaction of handicapped youth with non^lisabled stu- 
dents, development' of positive self*tmaga, improvement of scxjial, communication, 
and independent living skills . . ." (Section 626(aK8)) and "demonstration and model 
programs which offer promise of improving secondary school education for handi- 
capped youth including increaaing successful participation in academic, social, cul- 
tural, athletic, community, and otner aspects of the total school program . . ." (Sec- 
tion 626(aX9). The proposed modification of the amendment to section 602(16) would 
therefore be kept consistent with the rest of the statute. 

Another change that we believe is necessary in updating the Act is in the defini- 
tion of "specific learning disabilities." In response to concern among professionals 
and parents with the inappropriateness of the existing definition, a study of issues 
related to the definition of specific learning disabilities was undertaken by the Na- 
tional Joint Committee on Learning Disabilities (NJtJLD). This Committee consists 
of the following organizations: The Association^for Children and Adults with Learn- 
ing Disabilities, American Speech-Language-Hearing Association, Council for Learn- 
ing Disabilitie8--Counril for Exceptionol Children, Division for Children with Com- 
munication Disorders—Council for Exceptiorfal Children, International Reading As- 
sociation, and The Orton Dyslexia Society, Inc. It is recommended that the defini- 
tion developed by the NJCLD be used in Section 602(15) of the Act: ^ 

"Learning disabilities is a generic term that refers to a heterogeneous group of 
disorders manifested by si^ificant difficulties in the acquisition and use of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, writing, reasoning, or mathematical abilities. These disorders 
are intrinsic to the individual and presumed to be due to central nervous system 
dysfunction. 

"Even though a learning disability may occur concomitantly with other handicap- 
ping conditions (e.g., sensory impairment, mental retardation, social and emotional 
disturbance) or environmental influences (e.g.', cultural differences, insufficient/in- 
appropriate instruction, psychogenic factors), it is not the direct result of those con- 
ditions or influences." 



'The full statement is attached as App<?ndix A. 
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Ei>aluation (pt A, sec. 618) 

Various changes and additions are proposed in this section which should have the 
effect of providing more accurate information about children receiving or needing 
special education and related services. In particular^ greater attention will be fo- 
cused on the need for improving services (i.e.. identifying underserved as contrasted 
with unserved children, since most of the latter have been and are being accounted 
for). There is one m^jor gap in the list of ^ew data collection requirements^there is 
no proposal to collect information on related services. We believe that Congrew is in 
an untenable position in determining the overall funding requirements for educa- 
tion of the handicapped programs wnen it has no data on the kinds or volupie of 
related services provided handicapped students. Such data would assist members of 
Congress in making cliecisions regarding necessary funding for related services as 
part of the overall education of the handicapped program. 

ASHA recommends that data be collected on the related services provided for 
each handicapping condition. At a minimum^ there should be a study to gather such 
information from a representative sample of states. 

In addition, we recommend that the House consider the longitudinal study ap- 
proved in the Senate-passed bill (S. 1341) which would ''sample . . . handicapped 
students encompassing the full range of handicapping conditions . . . [and examine] 
their educational progress while in special education and their occupational, ^uca- 
tional, and independent living status after graduating from secondary school or oth- 
erwise leaving special education." (Section ol8(cX3XAy). 

Preschool incentive grant program (pt B, wc. 619) 

ASHA has testified (Senate Labor and Human Resources Ck)mmittee, October 
1980) in support of expanding coverage of handicapped children to include the popu- 
lation below the age of 3, and we are therefore verv supportive of the amendment to 
the Preschool Incentive Grant Program that would bring about this change. Much 
research had demonstrated that earl^ identification, diagnosis, and treatment of 
handicapping conditions can significantly reduce the numoer and severity of handi- 
caps in later life. Efforts to reduce the limiting efiecta that physical and co^itive 
impairments have on ms^or life functions permit children to more fully benefit from 
the educational process. 

Besides Ihe development gains derived from early intervention, there are impor- 
tant benefits to the public. Since the provision of special education and related serv- 
ices to infants and preschool children should reduce the number and severity of 
handicapped conditions, fewer public funds will have to be allocated for these chil- 
dren during their school years and beyond. 

Deaf-blind centers (pt. Q sec. 622) 

The initial intent of model deatblind centers has been met. The centers hove pro- 
vided programming support for those deaf-blir^d children identified as a result of the 
rubella epidemic of 19o3-65. In the 14 years since funding for this program was ini- 
tiated, we have seen the full implementation of the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act. Thus, many of the sei^icee provided under, this program are duplica- 
tive of what state and local education agencies are to provide under Public Law 94- 



We suggest that centers begin a transition from centers providing direct services 
to centers that provide technical assistance and coordination activities in the area of 
deaf-blind and sev?rely handicapped children and vouth. In the future, consider- 
ation should be given to determining how such technical assistance and coordina- 
tion to state and local education agencies Tits with the technical assistance activities 
of the Regional Resource Centers. Possibly, all technical assistance functions could 
be taken over by one program. 

Early childhood education (pt, Q sec. 623) 

Education of preschool hapdicapped children has proved to be one of the most 
cost-effective special education programs. The handicapped children's early educa- 
tion program has provided service to thousands of young children through outreach 
programs and has provided state and local education agencies with models, methods 
and materials that have facilitated the provision of cost effective services for pre- 
school handicapped'children nationwide. 

Early education programs are cost effective. In an 18-year study of the High Scope 
Perry Preschool Program in Ypsilanti, Michigan, the High Scope Education Re- 
search Foundation reported that by the end of high school 19 percent of children 
v/ho had attended preschool had been placed in special education classes compared 
to 39 percent of those who had not attended. This is a 50 percent reduction in the 
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need for apecial education aervicea. The study indicated alao that the longiterii^i ben^ 
eHu of preachool outweigh the coaU.* A public achoo that inveata 13,000 per child 
for one year of preachool begina to recoup* ita inveatm^nt iriimediaU 'Y in savinge on 
apecial education and related acrvicea. Early Child[ 
thousands of young children through outreach progi 
stituteSt and technical assistance. Moat important. ^ ^ 
tion that can be used by school districta nationwide mpfpviie coat effective servicea 
for preachool handicapped children. I i ; 

Increased funding for this program ia needed to ehcoUru^e states to provide pro- 
grams and services for handicapwdjchildren, blrtn to me S. We endorse the action 
of both House and Senate authormng conmitteM inlm^ifying that this section ap- 

f)lie« to children from birth to eight yearaspf age. ASMA suggeata that part of the 
iinds be used to provide states with planning grants t6 develop and implement a 
full aervice preachool program plan. 

ASHA recommends that the handicapped children's early education program be 
reauthorized at a level of $25 million. 

PGktsecondary education programs (Bee. 625) 

iProjects funded under thia Section have focused primarily on handicapped adults 
pursuing higher education. Thia is aif^portant program in that it ia the only sec- 
tion of tho Act that deals directly with the handicapped adult a efforts to achieve 
higher education. 

Moat of the funds authorized for this program have been uaed to assist deaf indi* 
viduals. However, the'existing statute speciHcally refers to the full range of handi- 
caps and we recommend that project be expanded to include other groupa of handi- 
capped adulta in need of higher education and vocational educat * n programs. 

ASHA recommends that thia Section be reauthorized at a level of $4 million^ 

Secondary education and traneitional servictM for handicapped youth (§ec, 626) 

^his new section fills a m^jor gap in the untvevae of programs aerving handi- 
capped persona. The program will authorize grants for the purpose of atrengthening 
and coordinating education, training and related bervicea to aaaist handicappea 
youth in the transitional proceaa to poetaecondarjr education, continuing education, 
vocational training, competitive employment, and indeptendeint living. 

Another stated purpose of the granta ia to initiate ''collatforative models between 
.educational agencies and adult aervice o^encice, including vocational rehabilitation, 
mental health, mental retardation, public employment, and/ employers which facili- 
tate tho planning and developing of transitional se/rvicea for handicapped 
youth . . . (Section 626(bX6)). We believe that coordination among theae agencies, 
and particulariy between education and vocational rehabilitation agenciea, ia essen- 
tial. 

The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Serv/<cea was established to im- 
prove the transition of handicapped individuals from elementary and secondary edu- 
cation to vocational pursuits, we are confident that this new section will be nn im- 
portant means of fulfilling the OSERS mission of aaaist/ng handicapped individuals 
in the transitional period from school to adult employf ient and independent living. 

Training perwnnel for the education of the handicapped (pt, A sect. 6S1 and 632) 
The education of the handicaoped personnel development program provides sup- 
port to institutions of higher education and state and local education agenciea to 
ensure an adequate supply of qualified providers of speical education and related 
services. Funds also have been used to provide special education training for regular 
educators and for development of innovative training models. Without properly 
trr 'Mj, acceseiblev and sufficient personnel, it ia difficult to envision the succeesful 
accomplishment of the primary goal of Public Law 94-142. Study after etudy has 
shown that the shortage of qualified special education personnel is a critical nation- 
al problem. For example, in February 1983, 41 state education agenciea indicated 
they had funded but unfilled vacancies for speech-language pathologists. One state 
ri?ported over 300 vacancies. In an effort to recruit individuals regardleaa of their 
qualifications, 10 states that currently require the master^s degree as the minimum 
level of education and training for employment as a speech-language pathologist are 
considering or have already reduced their certification standards to the bachelor's 
level. Hence, there is not only an inadequate aupply of personnel but also a trend 



3See Schwemhart, L J. & Weikart, D. P. "Younfi Children Grow Up: the Effect* of the Perry 
Prewhool Program o Vouths Through Age 15." High Scope Educational Research Foundation 
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toward Ion qualified personnel in the public bcHooIb. This trend can only lead to 
poorer service* and educational outcomes for handicapped children. ' 

In order to increase the suppler of qualified personnel to serve handicapped chiU 
dren, the decline in federal aaiistance during the past several years must be re- 
versed. ASHA recommemk that the authorized level of funding be set at $70 million 
for thift period covered mvhr this reauthorization. Under the expiring Act, funding 
had fcKJen authorized M million in fiscal year 1982. We believe that our recom- 
mendflition, wKich is based m actual funding in fiscal year 1979 plus modest incre- 
ment^il increases (five p^r/cent) added to cover inflation, is realistic and appropriate. 

ASHA supports changt* teing proposed in Part D of the Act. One change that is 
purely technical will Rubstitute the term '*Bpeech*language pathology" for the out- 
datedi term "speech correcticnist" in Section 631(1K1XA) which lists fields that may 
receive grant support in prenaration of special education personnel. We also are in 
favor of efforts to inform and train parents regarding the rights and available serv- 
ices 'ipr their handicapped childrB^i. We think that it is especially important that 
thef^i efforts be aimed at particif/atory interaction between parents and profession- 
als in order to further improve f/Jucational and related servicss to children. Finally, 
ASHA supports the amendn^ent requiring that; 

"The Secretary shall enu\xrv that grants av^ ./ded to applicant institutions and 
Bjgenciea under this subsectioii meet state and professionally recognized standards 
for the training of special edu^:ation and related sei-vice personnel.*' (sec. 631(aK2).) 

This requirement will help improve the overall quality of personnel trained and 
should serve as an incentive for Uioee programs that do not now meet state and pro- 
fessional standards to strive for improvement. By providing flnids only to programs 
that meet designated standards, the training of highly qualified professionals will be 
enhanced. As a means of implementing this new requirement, we recommend that 
funding be given to thoee proftrams that have received accreditation from agenciea 
recognized by the Council on Poataecondary Accreditation and/or the Department of 
Education. 

Recruitment and information (pt, D, sec, 633) 

ASHA supports the expansion of this section and the development of a national 
clearinghouse on the education of the handicapped. We believe that support for re- 
ferral services, parent training and information programs, and programs to encour- 
age students and professional personnel to seek careers in education of the handi- 
capped are laudable objectives. 

Innovation and development (pt E) 

We also support thi expansion of research and related activities under Part E. 
This Part provides research and development furds needed to develop new products, 
rograms and services that will improve the quality of education received by the 
andicapped. Research projects fundecl typically have national significance and are 
based on national needs. If ade<)uate and appropriate services are going to be provid* 
ed, now and in the future, it is necessary to continue to research and; disseminate 
innovative and cost-effective techniques and materials related to education of the 
handicapped programs. 

The proposed changes, taken as a whole, should significantly improve the quality 
and utility of education of the handicapped research. In particular, we think it is 
appropriate that there will be a coordination of research priorities and activities be- 
tween this program and the National Institute of Handicapped Research. Also, we 
think that it is appropriate to require that panels of experts convened for purposes 
of evaluating discretionary programs be composed of special educators, handicapped 
individuals, and parents of the handicapped. 

We recommena three additional areas in which accurate up-to-date information is 
needed. One area concerns the demonstration of personnel needs among the special 
education professional disciplines and within geographical locations. The determina- 
tion of areas of personnel shortages and need is essential to the appropriate alloca- 
tion of training resources. A second area concerns the identification ana compilation 
of information on other (than education agency) sources of support services for 
handicapped children (e.g., Medicaid, private health inftUranco). 

Because of decreasing finances, many states are revising their eligibility require- 
ments for handicapped children, and are changing their policies on class size and 
caseload. As a result, handicapped children who previously were eligible for educa- 
tion of the handicapped services are no longer eligible. Also, as caseloads and class 
sizes increase, handicapped children may receive services that are not appropriate 
for their needs. ASHA recommends a study of the impact state policies related to 
eligibility and caseload/class size have on delivery of special education and related 
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••rvlcei. We Iwuove thii in important information that will awiat in determining 
the impact of changing state policiea on education of handicapped children and 
youth. 

ASHA recommends reauthoritation of Part E projects at a level of $25 million. 

While Public Law 94-142 and Part B funding ensure the provision of free and ap- 
propriate public education for handicapped children, the discretionary programs 
(Parts C. D and E) provide the infrastructure on which an effective State Grant Pro- 
gram is built. Wir' -^ut adequate provisions and funding to ensure continuing and 
adequate personriv development^ preechool through pottaecondary demonstration 
projecta, research, and dissemination of information, the provxaion of quality educa^ 
tion for handicapped chlldrer4&nd youth would be difficult not impossible. 

ASHA appreciates the opportu^iity tr present its views %nd recommendations for 
the Subcommittee 8 consideration. We look forward to continue working with Mem- 
bers and staf? aa Congress proceeds with the important legislative task of extending 
and improving the Education of the Handicapped Act. 
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